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PREFACE. 



Let no one suppose that the publication of these 
notes is intended to supercede, in any degree, the ^ 
necessity of any persons' attending the repetition of 
the Lectures when another opportunity may pre- 
sent itself, but on the contrary, one grand design in 
issuing the work, is to call public attention to the 
claims of a distinguished individual upon their most 
liberal patronage. We can no more think of giv- 
ing in print a tithe of the interest contained in the 
delivery of these lectures, than we could hope to con- ^ 
vey to the blind man a correct idea of the orb of day, 
by simply telling him about the splendor of his 
beams. 

If the minds of others are constituted ia like man- 
ner with his own, the compiler imagines that so far 
from satisfying the inquirer after knowledge, the 
present publication will serve but as an advertise- 
ment to remind them that they should embrace the 
earliest opportunity to drink rich draughts from the 
parent stream, by listening to the details of these lec- 
tures as they flow from the lips of the distinguished 
gentleman whose name they bear. 
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4 PREFACE. 

It was not the original design of the publisher of 
these notes that they should appear in their present 
form, but the idea struck his mind that those who 
have enjoyed the privilege of listening to the lee- 
tures, would be glad to have within reach a collec- 
tion of some of the principal facts and incidents 
therein contained, that would serve to refresh their 
memories, and preserve, for future reference, many 
statements that might not otherwise be obtained. 

Many reasons might be urged in apology for pre* 
suming to publish a work of this size and character 
upon the great subjects embraced herein ; but suffice 
it to say, that so large and expensive are almost all 
the books treating of the countries of Egypt and of 
Palestine in anything like a historical, or gec^raphi- 
cal, or descriptive form, that they are beyond the 
reach of many to procure, and, moreover, too volu- 
minous for the mass of the people to undertake to 
read. Another reason is, that the present work dif- 
fers materially from any other treating upon these 
subjects, inasmuch as it has collocated facts, And re* 
marks, and suggestions, and comments, altogether 
in the style as near as possible of the ordinal lec- 
tures, which, for richness of thought, beauty of kn- 
^age, and vividness of description, surpass any things 
in the shape of oral discourses that have ever been 
offered to the American public. It were impossi- 
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ble to convey to the printed sheet any thing like the 
animation and interest which characterized their de- 
livery ; but, so fiur as statements are concerned, and 
the general outline of the lecture implied, the com- 
piler has endeavored to give the facts in the same 
order, and as near the same language, as was prac- 
ticable. He would here take occasion to remark, 
that he alone is responsible for any misstatements 
which may be herein contained ; for although it 19 
possible the distinguished lecturer may have made 
the error, yet, as the business of following a 
speaker with the pen is neces^rily the work of 
more than ordinary expedition, the probability is 
that the faults which may be detected are to be at- 
tributed to this cause. 

The compiler hopes that this book may find its 
way into our Sunday school libraries, and that its 
circulation may be extended to that class of his fel- 
low citizens who have not the means of purchasing 
a' more voluminous work. The notes of the course 
on Palestine will be found to explain many passages 
of Scripture, and corroborate many others, which 
will be extremely gratifying to the reader of the 
Bible. 

In conclusion, he would remark that the present 
work would on no account have been offered to the 

!• 
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public without the expressed sanction of the gentle- 
man whose richly endowed mind originated the 
statements, and whose right it was to be consulted 
upon the point ; and that having received his willing 
acquiescence in the matter, the compiler would sub- 
mit it, without further comment, to the disposition of 
the pifblic ; taking the liberty to insert the intro- 
ductory address of Mr. Buckingham to the Ameri- 
can people. 
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MR. fiUCKINGHAM'S ADDljlESS 

TO THE 

PEOPIiC OF THE I7NITED STATES. 



JVew-Kwfc, 0<j<.26,1837. 
Mpn, BftXTHEBir, AVD Fsllow-Christiavb — 

The nnmbers of human beingt that every day approach 
yoar shores from all parts of the old World, must so fami- 
liarise you with the arrival of strangera from eveiy quarter 
of the gtobe, aa to justify your indifference towards all who 
do not ask your attention on some special account, since it 
would be impossible for yon to show it to every individual 
of so countlesa a multitude, and witkout some grounds on 
which to establish exceptions, none could be fairiy expected 
to be made. This consideration, while it will fortify me in the 
propriety of the step I am taking, will also, I trust, dispose 
yon to lend a favorable attention to the short statement of the 
cireamstances which have driven me to your shores, of the 
motives which impel me to the course I am pursuing, and of 
the objects, which I hope, voder the blessing of Providence, 
and with your aid and protection, to accomplish, 

A train of events, much too numerous to be narrated in de- 
tail, occasioned me very early in life to leave my native coun- 
try, England, and to visit most of the nations of Europe-Hitill 
more of the interior of Asia— many parts of the continent of 
Africa— and some parts also of the two Americas. It was after 
aa active life of some twenty years thus devoted, and in which 
it fell to my lot to traverse, I believe, a larger portion of the 
earth's sur&ce, and to visit a greater number and variety of 
countries than almost any man living of my age, that I settled 
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ms a resident in the capital of the Britbh pottestioDfia India, 
where I remained for seTeral yeara. 

During the roytif^ea and travels that I was permitted to 
make along the shores* of the Mediterranean, amidst the Isles 
Of Greece, in Asia Minor, Egypt, r^ubia, Palestine, Syria, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Chtldea, Assyria, Babylonia, Media* 
Persia, and India, I had an opportunity of personally inspect- 
ing almost all the remsrkable cities and monuments of an- 
cient greatness in the several countries named ; including the 
gigantic pyramids, colossal temples, stately obelisks, majestic 
statues, and gloomy catacombs and sepulchres, which stud 
the classic banks of the Nile, from Alexandria and Grand 
Cairo to the cataracts of Syene ;-~the hoary mountains of 
Horeb and Sinai, and the Desert of Wandering, across which 
the children of Israel were led from out of the land of 
Egypt, to the promised Canaan ; the plains of Moab and 
Ammon, with Mount Pisgah, the valley of Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea ; the ruined cities of Tyre and Sidon ; the ports of 
Joppa, Acre, and Cesarea ; the villages of Nazareth and Cana 
of Galileo; the cities of Sechem, Samaria, and Bethlehem ; the 
mountains of Lebanon, Hermon, Tabor, and Carmel ; the 
Mount of Olives and Mount Zion; the holy city of Jerusalem, 
with all its aacred localities, from the pools of Siloam and 
Bethesda, nesr the brook Kedron, in the valley of Jeho8ha-> 
phat, to the more touching and endearing spots of the Garden 
of Getbsemane, the Rock of Cflvary, and the Sepulchre in 
which the body of our Lord was laid. 

While these were the objects of my inspection in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine, the Scriptural countries of Syria and 
Mesopotamia were scarcely less prolific in the abundance 
of tiie materials which they presented to my view. In the 
former were the sea-porta of Berytus, Byblus, Tripolis, and 
Laodicea, with the great interior cities of Antioch on the ver> 
dant banks of the Orontes, Aleppo on the plains, and the en- 
chanting city of Damaacus, whose loveliness has beOo the 
theme of universal admiration, from the days of Abraham and 
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Elieseer to those of Nftamiin the Syrnn, and the i^reat Apostle 
of the Geottles, and from thence to tlie present hoar : while 
the great Temple of the Sun at Baalbeck, the splendid riitoa 
of Palmjra, the gorgeous monnmeots of ancient splendor 
in the Reman settlements of Decapolis, and the still earlier 
dominions of those who reigned before either Greek or Roman 
in Bashan and Gilead, and the regions bejond Jordan, added 
splendor to beauty, and combined all that the traveler or 
antiquary could desire. 

Mesopotamia, including the ancient empires of Chaldea, 
Assyria, and Babylonia, into which I passed from Palestine, 
largely rewarded my researches. In the former; the celebrat- 
ed eity of Ur of the Chaldees received me within its gates, and 
I passed many days in this ancient birth-place and abode of 
the patriarch Abraham. The extensive ruins of Nineveh, 
spread in silent desolation along the banks of the Tigris, and 
the fallen Babylon, stretching its soHtary heaps on either side 
of the great river Euphrates, wereabo objects of patient and 
careful examination ; as well as the Oriental capital of the 
Caliphs, Bagdad the renowned ; and the remains of the great 
Tower of Babel, on. the plain of Shinar, of which a consider- 
able portion still exists to attest the arrogance and folly of its 
builders. 

Media and Pmvia came next in the order of my wander* 
ings ; and there, also, the ruins of the ancient Ecbatana, the 
tomb of Cyrus at Pasagarda, and the splendid remains of the 
great Temple at PersepoUs, gnti6ed in a high degree the 
monumeDtal and antiquarian taste ; while the populous cities 
of Kermanshah, Ispahan, and Shiraz, witl^the lovely valleys 
of Persian landscape, amply fed my love of the beautiful and 
the picturesque. 

In India, as the field was more extended* and the time de- 
voted longer by several years, iar more was seen, experi* 
eneed, and felt. ' It may suffice, however, to say, that all the 
oatlines of that magnificent ** Empke of the Sun," from the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf on the west, to the Bay of 
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Bengal on the eatt, were ttmced by my yoyaget along its 
sborea ; for after natigating and accurately iurveying both 
the teas named, firom Suez to Bab-el-mandeb in the one, and 
from the mouths of the Euphrates to the port of Muscat in the 
other, I visited Bombay, and all the ports upon the coast of 
Malabar ; from thence to Colombo and Point de Galle in the 
Island of Ceylon ; afterwards anchored at Madras, and en- 
tered the ports of Bimlipatam and Vizagapatam, on the coast 
of Coromandel and Ortssa, in the region of the Idol temple of 
Juggernaut ; and ultimately reached the British capital of In- 
dia, Calcutta, on the banks of the Ganges. 

It may readily be conceived that in so extensive and varied 
a track as this, the personal adventures I experienced were 
as varied as they were numerous; and I may assert, with 
confidence, that while privaiion and suffering had been en- 
dured hy me in almost every form— in hunger, thirst, naked- 
ness, imprisonment, shipwreck, battle, and disease— so also 
every pomp and pleasure that man could enjoy from honors 
bestowed, and hospitalities received, agreeably relieved the 
tedium of my way ; so that although my course was not inva- 
riably on a bed of roses, neither was it always across a path of 
, thorns. 

Amid all these changes, however, there was one thing 
which, in me at least, remained happily the same. No length 
of travel, no amount of suffisring, no blandishments of plea- 
sure, no intimidations of tyranny, no debilitation of dimate, 
no variety of institutions, had been sufficient to abate in me, 
in the sUghtest degree, that ardor of attachment to Liberty, 
civil, political, and religious, which God and Nature implant- 
ed in my breast from the cradle,— which experience fanned 
into maturity with manhood, — and which Providence, I trust, 
will keep alive in my heart to the latest period of my ad- 
vancing age. Animated by tbis love of Liberty, which you, 
the people of America, as you know how to cherish among 
yourselves, will not be disposed to condemn in others, I con- 
tinued, even under the burning clime and despotic rule of an 
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Eattern tyranny, to thhuk, to feel, and to tpeakj at eTary Eng* 
llthman, proud of hia country, bia ancettora, and hit laws, 
ought to do, to long aa he beara that honored name. For thna 
preauminf to carry with me from the land of my &thert that 
spirit, which made England for fo many years the Hope of 
the world, aiyl which, infused into the early tettlera of your 
own atill freer country, and continued ia their proud poatern 
ty, maket it now the Aaylum and the Home of the Oppieaaed ; 
for thia, and for this alone, I was baniahed by a aummary and 
arbitrary decree, without trial, hearing, or defence ; my pro- 
perty dettroyed, to the extent of not lest than 900,000 didlara, 
and the prospective certainty of another 200,000 dollara at 
leatt cut off, and annihilated at a tingle blow. 

With the details of this atrocity it ia not my purpoae or in- 
tention to trouble you ; but while I record the fact, at one 
which forma an important link in the chain of circumstances 
that impel me hither, I may add, that the almost univertal 
indignation of the people of England hat been exprested 
againat thia groat injustice— that a Parliamentary Committee, 
compoaed of men of all partiea fai poUtiet, unanimously pro- 
nounced its condemnation*— and that the highest authorities 
among our public men have expressed their abhorrence of 
the deed ; but from the impunity enjoyed by the East India 
Company in their oppreationa abroad, and the impoaaibility 
of making them tubject to our legal jurisdiction at home, 
no redreat haa, to this hour, been obtained, nor, according to 
all human probability, is any ever likely to be procured. 

From the period of my arbitrary and unjust banishment 
from India, up to the reform of our Parliament in England , 
I was incessantly and successfully engaged in directing the 
attention of my countrymen to the evils of the East India 
Monopoly, and enlisting their interests and their aympsthies 
in demanding ita extinction. With this view I was occupied 
about six years in addressing the British public through the 
pages of the " Oriental Herald," and four years in a patriotic 
pilgrimage throogh England, Scotland, and Ireland, on a era* 
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Bade against the abooiinations of the East; in the course of 
which I traversed all parts of the three divisions of our king- 
dom, vinted almost every town of the least importance in 
each, and addressed, in public speeches, lectures, and dis- 
courses, on this important subject, not less than a million of 
my assembled countrymen, in audiences varying from 600 to 
2,000 each, including persons of all ranks, from the peasant 
to the peer, of both sexes, of every age, and of every political 
and religious persuasion. 

Tbe resnh of all this was the kindling a flame throughout 
the entire nation, which burnt brighter and brighter as the 
hour of consummation approached, and at length became per? 
fectly irresistible. More than an hundred provincial associa- 
tions were formed, among which Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Glasgow and Birmingham took the lead, to demand 
the abolition of the East India Company's commercial mono- 
poly, and the amelioration of its civil government ; and not 
less than £ 100,000 was raised and expended in the legitimate 
promotion of this object, through public meetings, deputa- 
. tions, and the powerful agency of the press. 

The reform of Parliament being accomplished, I was in- 
vited, under circumstances of the most flattering nature to 
myself, but on which 1 will not dwell, to become the repre- 
sentative of the town of She^eld, in which, and to which, I 
was then personally an entire stranger, but its invitation wsis 
founded on a knowledge of my public life and labors alone. I 
was successfully returned to the first reformed Parliament as 
its member, and had the happiness to advocate, in my place, 
in the British House of Commons, the views I had maintained 
in India-^for maintaining which, indeed, I was baniabed 
from that country — and which I had since, by the exercise of 
my pen and tongue, for ten years, spread so%xtensively In 
England. The triumph of these principles was at length com- 
pleted by the accomplishment of all my views. The India 
monopoly was abolished,.and free trade to India and China 
aeeared. The liberty of the press in India was established. 
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and trial by jury guaranteed. The political as Well as the 
commercial powers of the East India Company were uir- 
tailed. The iiorrid and murderous practice of burning the 
widows of India alive on the funeral piles of their husbands 
was put down by law. The blood-stained revenue derived 
from the idolatrous worship of Juggernaut was suppressed. 
The foundation of 8chooUH>*the promotion of missions'—the 
administration of justice — were all more amply provided for 
than before— and to me, the sufferings and anxieties of many 
years of peril and labor combined, were amply rewarded by 
the legal and constitutional accomplishment of almost every 
. object for which I>bad contended, and the gratification of al- 
most ev<*ry wish that I had »o long indulged. 

In addition to my ordinary share In the duties of the Se- 
nate, I had the happiness to be the favored instrument of first 
bringing before it the »;reat question of Temperance ; and 
through the investigations of a Committee, I had the stitisfac- 
tion of presenting to the world such a body of evidence and 
so demonstrative a Report, as to convince a large portion of 
the British Nation, that it was their solemn duty to God and 
man, to follow their American brethren in the noble example 
which they were the first to set in this most important branch 
of Moral and Social Reform^ 

Of the remainder of my labors as a member of the British 
Legislature, it is not necessary that 1 should speak : but I 
niay perhaps, without presumption, bo permitted to add — 
and there are happily now in the city of New-York some of 
tho most intimate and influential of my constituents among 
the merchants and manufacturers of Sheffield, who can con- 
firm the statement — that I had the happiness to sit as the re- 
presentative of that large and opulent town for a period of 
six years, in the enjoyment of as much of the coiifidence and 
approbation of its inhabitants as it was possible for any re- 
presentative to be Tionored with ; and that in every annuml 
visit made to my constituents, for the purpose of giving them 
an account of my stewardship in Parliament; and surrender- 

2 
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iog up my trust to the hands of thoM who first bestowed U on 
ine, I was uniformly crowned with the teitimony of their 
unaoimous approbation, and sent back to the House of Com- 
mons as their Representative, .with, if possible^ still more un- 
limited confidence than before. 

The period came, however, m which it was necessary, for 
the interests of those who are dear to me by bloi>d and family 
ties, and for whom it is n:7 duly as it is my happiness to 
provide, that I should quit my senatorial duties, and after 
nearly thirty years devoted to the service of the public, at a 
sacrifice of ease, fortune, leisure, domestic enjoyment, and 
indeed every things but honor and character, that I should 
resign my trust to some more fortunate successor, and devoto 
the few remaining years of health and activity-, that might be 
mpared me, before old age should render exertion. impracti- 
cable, to providing a retreat for the winter of life, and acquir- 
^ig the means of making that retreat independent as well as 
honorable. I accordingly announced this intention, and the 
reasons on which it was grounded, and at the close of the last 
session <if Parliament, in July, 1837, I paid a farewell visit 
io my constitueuts at Sheffield, where, though all oUr previous 
Ineetings had been cordial, hearty, and afiectionate in the ex- 
treme, this was more cordialj more aifectionate— though 
tinged with a new element of sorrow and regret—than any 
Ihat had gone before. 

These, then, are the circumstances, aijd I have narrated 
them with as much brevity as possible, which have led^ne to 
quit the land of my nativity, and go, with my family, to other 
ahoret). The motivea which have induced mo to prefer those 
of the United States, as the first, at least, to be visited in my 
course, and the objects which I hope to accomplish among 
you, still retfuire to be explained. 

It is an opinion, not now professed by me for the first time, 
but long entertained, and frequently avowed, that America is 
destined, in the course of time, to be the great centre of Free- 
dom, Civ41izati<io, and Religion, and thus to be the Rogenera- 
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tor of the World. In the ages ihat are pueed, we hare seen 
the rays of science and the beams of truth first illumining the 
countries of the East, and then passing onward, like the light 
of Heaven itself, progressively towards the West : — Chaldea 
giving knowledge to Egypt, — Egypt to Greece, — Greece to 
Rome,— Rome to Iberia, Gaul, and Britain, — and these three 
in succession to their respective settlements in America ;— 'till 
these last, shaking off their dependance, apd rising in the full 
dignity of their united strength, asserted and secured their 
freedom, and took their place among the most enlightened 
and most honored nations of the earth. 

From that moment you have gone on, rejoicing like the 
sun in his course, increasing in population, in commerce, in 
liberty, in wealth, in intelligence, in happiness, till your 
people have penetrated the primeval forests, and sjrread 
themselves as cultivators of the soil from the Atlantic almost 
to the Pacific, till your ships cover every sea, and till the 
Message of your President, ' unfolding the measures of the 
past, and developing the prospects of the future, is looked 
for vnth interest at every court in Europe, and read with 
eager and intense attention by the humblest lover of freedom 
in every country in which it is made public. 

Commanding, therefore, as you now do, a position the 
most favorable to national greatness, to useful influence, and 
to honorable renown ; the vast interior of your extensive sur- 
face embracing every variety of climate, soil, and produc- 
tion ; and your extended sea-coasts furnishing ports of at> 
traction to all the world ; with the Atlantic Ocean for your 
highway to Europe, and the Pacific for your approach to 
Asia; your mighty rivers, rising cities, populous villages, in- 
creasing colleges, temples of public worship, and adult and 
infant schools ; what is wanting, but time, to place you at 
the head of those nations of the old world, who, less than a 
century ago, derided your intelligence and your strength, to 
both'of which you have long since compelled them to pay the 
homage that was justly due. 
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While others, therefore, visit your shores, charged either 
with merchandise to sell, or gold and silver to buy, 1 venture 
to come among you, freighted with no cargo of goods for 
your consumption, or with the precious roerals for purcliase 
or exchange. In the mid«t, however, of all the bustle and ani- 
mation that fills your crowded marts, there will be room, I 
hope, for one who brings only the knowledge and experience 
acquired by years of travel in the Scriptural and Classical 
countries of the East, to communicate to those who may have 
leisure and disposition to hear, and taste and education to 
enjoy, whatever can illustrate the his;ory and poetry of early 
days; and above all, whatever can tend to unfold the beau- 
ties, confirm the prophecies, and give strength and force to 
the sublime and important truths contained in the Sacred Vo« 
luma of our common faith. 

This is the 6rst object which I hope to accomplish by my 
sojourn among you, and this alone would well justify my visit 
to your shores. If, at the same time, there be others not in- 
compatible with this prominent one, but auxiliary and subor- 
dinate to it, that I may be permitted to pursue — such as a 
careful and impartial examination of your own resources, in- 
stitutions, literature, and manners— so that while diffusing in- 
formation for the gratification of others, I may be adding to 
my stores of knowledge foe my own delight, I doubt not that 
I Shall find among you all the kindness of aid for which you 
have so long been renowned. 

The mode that I have chosen for the communication of the 
interesting details with which the past history and actual con- 
dition of the Scriptural and Classical countries of the East 
abound, namely, that of oral discourses, or extemporaneous 
lectures, may appear to some to be less dignified, as it is un- 
doubtedly less usual, than the diffusion of this class of infor- 
mation through printed books. But it may be defended, first, 
on the ground of its greater practical utility, being at once 
morn attractive and more efficient; and secondly, on the 
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ground of its high ant iquity/and of the sacred and claaaical, 
at well as noble and historical precedents in its favor. 

As to the ground of its attractiveness, it has been found, in 
Britain at least, that thousands would be induced to assemble 
to hear a traveler personally narrate his adventures, and de» 
acribc rbe objects he bas seen, where it would have been diffi- 
cult to get even hundreds to bestow the time and labor of read 
ing the same things in printed books: and when I add that 
ill London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, Belfast, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Hull, Bristol, 
Bath, and others of our largest and most intellectual cities, 
audiences increasing from 500 to 2,000 persona have been 
attracted for six successive nights, without apparent inconve* 
nience or fatigue — the proof of tAie superior attractiveness of 
spoken discourses, over printed books, ma^ be considered as 
complete. Of their superior efficiency there is even still less 
doubt ; for the very fact of so many being assembled together 
at the same time, and hearing the same observations at the 
same moment, excites an animation, a sympathy, and enthu- 
siasm, which is contagious in its eifeets on both speaker and 
hearers, till their feelings flow in one common current ; the 
facts sink deeper into the memory at the time, and the subse- 
quent conversation, criticism, comparison, and reflection, to 
which this gives rise among those who attend, implant them 
with a firmness that no amount of mere reading could accom- 
plish. 

For precedents or authorities, it is not neoessary to go fkr 
in search, so profusely do thoy abound in ancient and in mo- 
dem annals. In Scriptural ages, the oral mode of communi- 
cation was almost the only one in use, from the days of 
Abraham, who, according to the testimony of Josephus, thus 
ta^ight the Chaldean science of Astronomy to the Egyptians— 
flown to the time of Solomon — who discoursed so eloquently 
of the productions of Nature in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and from whose lips the profoundest maxims of 

2* 
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wifdom were poured into chtriced ean»— and from Ifaence 
again to the d&yi of Paul, who stood before Festos, Felix, and 
Agrippa, at Cet area ; and who, clothed in all the majesty of 
Truth, addressed afsembied thousands at Antioch, at Epbe* 
sus, at Athens, at Corinth, and in Ronie< 

In classical countries the custom was universal, and there 
are many who conceive, with tl*e great Lord Bacon, that one 
of the causes of the superior intellect of the Greeks, was the 
method in use among them of communicating knowledge by 
oral discourses, rather than by written books, when the pupils 
or disciples of Socrates, of Plato, and of £picurus, received 
their information from these great masters, in the gardens 
and the porticos of Athens, or when the hearers of Demos- 
thenes, of Eschylufl, of Sophocles, or Euripides, hung with 
rapture on their glowing sentences, as pronounced in the 
Areopagus— the theatre — the gymnasium— or the grove. 

Of classical authorities, the memorable instance of Hero- 
dotus will occur to every mind. ' This venerable Father of 
History, as he is often called, having been first banished from 
his native country Halicamassus, under the tyranny of Lyg« 
damis, trayeled, during bis exile, through Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and to the borders of Media and Persia 
in which he was engaged for several years. On his return 
from bis travels he was instrumental in uprooting and destroy- 
ing the very tyranny under which his banishment took place ; 
but this patriotic deed, instead of gaining for him tho esteem 
and admiration of the populace, who had «o largely benefited 
by his labors, excited, their envy and ill-will ; so that he a 
seoond time left his native land, and then visited Greece. It 
was there, at the great festival of the Olympic Games, about 
500 yeai^ before the Christian era, being then in the fortieth 
year of his age, that he stood up among assembled myriads 
of the flMst intellectual auditors of the ancient world, to nar- 
rate, in oral discourses, drawn from the recollection of his 
penonal travels, the subject matter of his interesting history 
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and dMcription of the Countriet of the East; and luch waa 
it! effect upon the generous hearts and brilliant intellects of 
his accomplished hearers, that while the celebrated Thucydi- 
des, then among them as a boy, shed tears at the recital of the 
etents of the Persian war, and his young bosom was perhapa 
then first fired with the anlibition which made him afterwards 
one of the most accomplished historians of Greece, the people 
received Herodotus with such universal applause, that as an 
honor of the highest kind, the names of th^nine Muses were 
bestowed upon the nine Books or subdivisions of his Interest- 
ing narrative, which they continue to bear to the present 
hour in every language iiito which they have been translated. 

Pythagoras, of Samos, is Ruother striking instance of a si- 
milar career. Disgusted with the tyranny of Polycrates, he 
retired from his native island ; and having previously traveled 
extensively in Cbaldca and Egypt, and probably India, he 
also appeared at the Olympic games of Greece, and traveled 
through Italy and Magna-Grecia,. delivering, in the several 
towns that he visited, oral discourses on the history, religion, 
manners, and philosophy of the Countries of the East; and 
their general efiect was not less happy than that produced by 
the narrations of Herodotus ; for it is said that ** these ani- 
mated harangues were attended with rapid success, and a re- 
formation soon took place in the life and morals of the 
people.*' 

I might go on to enlarge the catalogue of precedents, for 
both ancient and modern history is full of them, — Marco 
Polo, Columbus, Camoens, Raleigh, and Bruce (all, too, 
treated with the deepest injustice by their countrymen) will 
occur to every one,— but it is unnecessary. May I only ven- 
ture to hope, that as some similarity exists between my own 
history and sufferings from tyranny and the ingratitude of 
contemporaries which marked the career of those great men 
whose names I have cHed, — Herodotus and Pythagoms,— •• 
well as in the countries we each traversed, and the mode of 
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diffusing the information thus acquired by oral discourtefl 
among the people of other lande^the similarity may be hap> 
pily continued, if not in the honors to bo acquired, at least in 
the amount of the good to be done ; and that in this last re* 
spect, the Olympia and Magna Grecia of the East may fairly 
yield ihe palm to the more free and more generally intelli* 
f ent Columbia of the West, is my most earnest hope and de- 
sire, my most sincere and fervent prayer. 

I will say no more, except to add, that should my humble 
labors among you be crowned with the succes^s which I ven- 
ture to anticipate, and should Providence spare me life and 
health to follow out the plan 1 have long meditated and de- 
signed, Jt is my intention, after visiting every part of the 
United States of America, to extend my lour through the Bri- 
tish Possessions of Canada, New-Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and the West Indies; to visit from thence the Isthmus of 
Darien, for the purpose of investigating this barrier between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans ; to make an excursion through 
Mexico, and from thence pass onward by the South Sea 
Islands to China, visit the Phillippines and the Moluccas, go 
onward to Australia and Van Dieman'a Land ; continue from 
thence through the Indian Archipelago, by Borneo, Java. Su- 
matra, and Malacca, to India ; traverse the Peninsula of Hin- 
doostan, from the Ganges to the Indus, and return to Europe 
by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 

Throughout the whole of this long and varied route, there 
are a few prominent and important objects, which, as they 
have been long favorite subjects of study, and have engaged 
a large share of my attention in the past, I shall hope to keep 
steadily in view, and do all within my power to advance in 
the future. It baa long been my conviction, that among the 
most prolific causes of vice and misery in the world, those of 
Intemperance, Ignorance, Cruelty, and War, are productive 
of the greatest evils; and that the best service which man 
can render to his fellow-beings is therefore to promote, by 
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every means within his reach, the principles and practice of 
Temperance, Education, Benevolence, and Peace. My belief 
is, that more of sympathy and cordiality in favor of these 
great objects will be found in the United States of America, 
than in any other country on the globe. Already, indeed, has 
she done more than any other country that can be named for 
the advancement of temperance,' the spread of education, the 
amelioration of the criminal code, the improvement of prisons 
and penitentiaries, and the practical illustration of the bleis« 
ings of Peace. And placed an she now is, between the two 
great Soos that divide the old from the new world, and sepS'- 
rate the ancient empires of the East from the modern nations 
of the West, — ^so that with her face towards the regions of 
the sun, she can stretch out her right hand to Asia and her 
left hand to Europe, and cause her moral influence to be felt 
from Constantinople to Canton — she has the means withfn 
Iter reach, as well as the disposition to use those means, for 
the still further propagation and promotion of her benevo- 
lent designs. It is this wbicli encourages me to believe that 
my ulterior projects and intentions, which I thus freely avow, 
will not lessen the cordiality with which the first and mors 
immediate object of my mission to your shores will be re- 
ceived. The land now covered with the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the offspring of those noble and unyield- 
ing spirits, who, fleeing to the uncleared wilderness as a re- 
fuge from tyranny and persecution, found in its primeval 
forests the liberty they in vain sought for in their native 
homes, and whose posterity, while filling these forests with 
cities, and covering the wilds with civilization and religion, 
have. never yet forgotten those lessons of Freedom which 
their ancestors first taught by their practical privations and 
sufferings, and then sealed and cemented by their blood ;— 
such a land is not likely to refuse its shelter to one whose 
past history may give him some claim to the sympathy of its 
possessors, whoso present labors may be productive of intd- 
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lectual ^atificttionr to themselves, and whose fature under- 
tiikings, if blessed by Divine Providence, may sow the seeds, 
at least, of benefit to other widely* scattered regions of the 
earth. 

To you, then, the People of America, I frankly submit this 
appetil : and at your hands I doubt not I shall experience that 
cordial and friendly reception which may smooth the nigged- 
ness of a Pilgrim's path, and soothe the pillow of an Exile's 
repose. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 



BUCKINGHAM'S LECTURES. 



LECTURE I. 



RemarkAble History and Candition of £gypt compared with 
that 01* Africa generally.— proportion of Popvilation to area 
or surface, under the Pharaohs and Ptolemies. — Definition 
of the Boundaries of Egypt— from the best Classical Au' 
thorities. — Principal source of its wealth, power, and civi- 
lization — the river Nile. — Scriptural and Classical celebrity 
of this ancient and venerable Stream. — Seven Mouths — 
Unaided Current — Mysterious Sources — ^Annual Inunda- 
tion—The Lakes Mareotis, Menzaleh, and Mosris — impor* 
tanceofeach. — Ancient Canal from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea — Galleys of Cleopatra. — Circumnavigation of 
Africa by Egyptian Navigators before Vasco de Gama. — 
Miraculous Passage of tho Red Sea by the Israelites under 
Moses.-^Mounts Horeb and Sinai -^and the Wilderness 
from Edom to Canaan. 

PREFATORY REMARKS OF THE COMPILER. 

The first of this highly interesting series of 
lectures was delivered at the Stuyvesant Insti- 
tute, New-York city, on Monday evening, 30th 
of October, before a numerous and highly en- 
lightened audience. The subject was. The 
Greographical Position, and Peculiarities of 
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Sgyp^ embracing its scriptural and classical 
celebrity, as well as its modern interest. 

As will readily be perceived, the time allowed 
for the delivery of a course of six lectures upon 
the Geography, History, and Antiquities of 
Egypt could not be sufficient to embrace every 
topic, which, to render the chain of narrative 
complete in a jirinted work, would be almost 
indispensable ; therefore the Editor of this vo- 
lume has taken the liberty to make use of such 
authorities as came in his way, of undoubted 
worth and acknowledged credit, to fill out the 
notes of the highly interesting lectures which 
form the groundwork of the following pages. 
To this end he consulted that excellent work 
of the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, entitled, " The 
Fullness of Time ;" also the " Geography of the 
Bible," by the Messrs. Alexander, together with 
the "Encyclopedia" and "Comprehensive At- 
las." Still, however, in the short space of time 
which he could only devote to the work of com- 
piling, he feels somewhat fearful that mistakes 
may have occurred in transcribing, which may 
be detected in this volume. 

REMARKABLE HISTORY AND CONDITION OF EGYPT 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF AFRICA OENERAI.I.Y. 

As the notes of the first lecture were Hot 
taken with the same care and attention as the 
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remainder of the course, larger iadditions from 
collateral sources are needful to make up the 
deficiency ; therefore no longer to prefece the 
subject with remarks, let us enter upon the work 
before us. Mr. Hetherington says, " To trace 
out the history of Ancient Egypt has long been 
considered a task not less arduous than that of 
attempting to discover the sources of its own 
river Nile. It was evident to every person that 
the records furnished to the Greek historians 
by the Egyptian priesthood, were either entirely 
^fabulous, or conveyed some mythic allegory, dr 
perhaps astronomical cycle in symbolic lan- 
guage. What credit could ever seriously be 
given to such fables as the reign of the sun for 
thirty thousand years ; of the twelve gods for 
three thousand nine hundred and eighty-four 
years more ; and of the demi-gods for two hun- 
dred and seventeen years before the reign of 
Menes, the first mortal king ? Egypt, however, 
in regard to its antiquity, may be traced back 
to a period greatly more remote than any other 
nation. We find a regularly constituted mon- 
archy, even in lower Egypt, as early as the 
days of Abraham ; and while the Asiatic em- 
pires of the earliest date were about that time 
smitten^ back into something little superior to 
the Nomadic form, Egypt continued to increase 
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in power and civilization, till it became, and for 
centuries continued to be, the mightiest king- 
dom on the earth." 

Having, thus, in one general view, glanced at 
these prominent facts, a brief account may not 
be out of place here, which we take from^ the 
invaluable Geography of the Bible before men- 
tioned. " The history of Egypt is so intimately 
connected with that of the Hebrews, that a few 
words upon this subject will not be misplaced : 
after having been founded by Mizraim, the se- 
cond son of Ham, Egjrpt was governed .by her 
own princes for about one hundred years, when 
it was conquered by the Shepherds^ or Cushites, 
from Arabia or Chaldea, who, after remaining 
in power about two hundred and sixty years, 
were driven out by Amasis: the Pharaoh, 
whose name occurs in the history of Abraham, 
was probably one of those Shepherd kings. 
Joseph was brought as a slave into Egypt only 
a few years after the expulsion of this race. 
The kings of Egypt were all known by the 
name of Pharaoh, but we are not able to give 
the additional name of the monarch who was 
destroyed in the Red Sea. His successor is 
thought to have been the famous Sesostris. 
King Solomon married the daughter of one of 
the Pharaohs. During the reign of Rehoboam 
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Palestine was invaded by Shishak, king of 
Egypt, who took Jerusalem and despoiled the 
temple." * 

As the history proceeds we find the whole 
country divided into twelve petty kingdoms, 
whose dominions, however, were invaded, and 
finally subjugated by Psammetichus, who again 
reduced the whole country to one monarchy. 
Thus continued the kingdom until about five 
hundred and twenty-five years before Christ, 
when the Persian army, under the guidance of 
the renowned Cambyses, overran the land, and 
overturned the throne of the Pharaohs; and 
thus was the land of Egypt under Persian sway 
until the still more powerful army of Greece, 
led on by Alexander of Macedon, brought it 
under new subjection about three hundred and 
thirty-two years before the Christian era. 

EsTpt, though possessing but a small extent 
of territory, has nevertheless been the theatre 
of mighty Tevoliitions; and in her very name 
what associations are called forth from the 
mind in any degree imbued with the history of 
the past— rlike an oasis in the desert, she stands 
alone amid the darkness of surrounding nations, 
the mother of science and the arts. Greece 
drank from her fountains, and' then transmitted 
to the Romans her precious stores of knowledge^ 
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and thus was the legacy handed down to the 
nations of modern Europe. But Egypt now lives 
only amid her splendid and massive ruins ; her 
gldry is departed, and her territory, once the 
focus of a tributary world, has successively 
yielded to the power of the Persian, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Arab, and the Turk ; her mo- 
numents have furnished specimens for almost 
every museum in Christendom: and even now, 
although thousands of years have gone by, 
many of her splendid temples seem to defy the 
ruthless hand of time itself, and stand as proud 
memorials of her ancient splendor. 

Egypt presents, says Mr. Buckingham, an 
anomaly in the history of the world, in respect 
to the influence of her civilization not having 
had the least effect in penetrating into the dark- 
ness of the surroimding regions; situated in 
the north-east comer of the African continent, 
it stands on record as a singular exception to 
.the idea that knowledge is diffusive. He re- 
marked that Egypt was not only the earliest, 
but the most civilized country of ancient times ; 
but. although she bequeathed to Greece her 
stores of knowledge, and so great was her re- 
putation for civilization and the advancement 
of science and the arts, that the highest enco- 
mium which seems to have been bestowed upon 
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Moses was, that he was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians; yet notwithstandinjf 
this, her bordering countries of Lybia and Ara- 
bia have never, daring the four or five thousand 
years which have rolled by, evinced the least 
appearance of having been benefited by her 
example. 

COMPARATIVE DENSITY OF ITS POPULATION. 

By comparison, we are best made to under- 
stand matters of computation ; therefore Egypt, 
compared with Great Britain, (». e. the island of 
England, Scotland and Wales, which is deno- 
minated the island of Britain,) is foHnd to con- 
tain an area greatly inferior iii square miles ; 
Britain being six hundred miles long, and 
averaging one hundred in breadth; while 
Egypt is likewise six hundred miles in length, 
but in many places extremely narrow, and even 
in some parts so narrow that one person stand- 
ing upon the rocky cliffi on the Arabian bor- 
der of the Nile, might hold conversation with a 
companion on the opposite shores of Lybia — 
leaving, in fact, the river which rolled between, 
alone to belong to Egypt. But as in width, 
Egypt varies-from less than one to about one 
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bundled miles, &e average therelbre being ten 
miles, of course only one-tenth the size of Bri- 
tain. Yet, notwithstanding this scarcity of ter-^ 
ritory, we are told that, in the time of the Pto- 
lemies^ Egypt contained twenty millions of in- 
habitants, which is two millions more than 
Great Britain contains at the present day. 

THE NILE. 

This celebrated river flows through the mid- 
dle of Egypt, from one end to the other ; and 
where the Nile ends, there Egypt too ceases to 
be, as it is owing to^ the' overflowing of this 
stream that Egypt is indebted for her vast re- 
sources ; and, as has been truly observed, well 
might the Egyptians prize a river upon which 
their very existence depended. Therefore, 
as to this stream the country owes its wealth, 
its importance, and its civilization, Egypt 
has been justly termed " the land watered by 
the Nile." The irrigation of its waters causes 
the land to yield in abundance that vegetation 
which could support so dense a population. 
Originally the Nile had seven mouths, but five 
of them are now choked up. This river, in 
nnany respects, presents peculiarities unknown 
to other streams. It receives no tributaries ; and 
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Ibr a,; distance of near one thousand three hun* 
dred miles, flows on, an unaided current. An- 
other peculiarity of the Nile is this — that al- 
though no rains descend, no damps are exhaled, 
no tributary streams flow into it'; still, each 
year, at the same hour, on the 24th of June, 
its waters begin to swell, and overflow its banks. 
This commences at its southern extremity, and 
continues to rise higher and higher until the 
end of July without overflowing its banks ; but 
from the end of August until the end of Sep* 
tember the whole country is generally under 
water. At the commencement of the third lec- 
ture Mr. Buckingham offered some sugges- 
tions relative to the cause of this apparently 
causeless event, which will be found in their 
proper {dace. The Delta formed by this stream 
is said to have been produced within what is 
termed the historical ages, and received its ap- 
pellation from its shape, which resembles the 
fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, and is in 
form of a triangle. 

SOURCES OF THE NILE. 

This geographical problem, which still re- 
mains unsolved, was the Wonder of early times ; 
and as long ago as the time of Cambyses, an 
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expedition was fitted ont to explore it ;' but none 
returned to tell the result of their investigations. 
Alexander of Macedon, who halted at no obstacle 
which opposed his ambitious schemes, fitted out, 
in his day, two expeditions for this same object ; 
but failed in both attempts to explore the sources 
of this enigmatical stream. Records of no less 
than eighteen expeditions are found in history, 
which were fitted out by diflferent crowned heads 
of Europe, but none of which ever attained the 
desired end, although new geographical infor- 
mation has been attained, and much has been 
added to our stores of knowledge by these re- 
peated investigations. The last of these attempts 
which have been made, were under the patron- 
age of the Royal Society, originally under Sir 
Joseph Banks, which numbers among its ad- 
venturers Mungo Park, Burckhardt, Belzoni, 
and several other distinguished names. And still 
more lately, the two young Landers, to whom at 
one time it seemed likely that the palm of vic- 
tory was to be given ; but when, after their 
eventful and dangerous journey, they thought 
that they had found the object of their search, 
they had the disappointment to learn their er- 
ror, and leave the mystery unsolved. 
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LAKE&. 

Although Egypt has but one river, it has otiier 
waters in the shape of lakes, which are three in 
number. The Lake Maereotis is the largest, and 
that upon whose bosom the splendid galleys 
of Cleopatra found a harbor. The second was 
the lake Menzaleh, which abounded in fish, 
and was a source of vast wealth to the coun- 
try ; while the lake Mosris was but an artificial 
reservoir, and belongs in its history to the an- 
tiquities rather than 'the geography of the coun- 
try ; and some account of whicii will be found 
in the sixth lecture of the present course, detail- 
ing the extent of its boundary as well as the 
circumstances which led to the undertaking of 
such a stupendous work ; together with the rea- 
sons which go conclusively to disprove the as-, 
sertions of those writers who have-altogether 
denied the fact of its being a work of art. 

CAP^AL FROM THE RED TO THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN SEA. 

This project, which has of late years caused 
nuich speculation ns to its practicability, was 
actually effected in ancient times ; and the tra- 
veler may still trace the remains of this ancient 
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work for a distance of upwards of 30 miles. 
The difficulties of such a work which have 
presented themselves to the modern speculators, 
have been the difference between the altitude 
•of the two waters which it is proposed to con- 
nect the Red Sea being thirty feet higher than 
the Mediterranean; and without continuous 
locks, the current of water would be in one di- 
rection, and forbid navigation ; but the Egjrp- 
tians, availing themselves of the science of their 
age, constructed this canal from the Bed Sea to 
the Nile, at a point where the two waters were 
of the same altitude; and in this way must 
modern works be constructed of. the like kind. 



PASSAGE OVER THE RED SEA. 

This remarkable event in sacred history has 
often been cavilled at by the infidel, and at- 
tempted to be accounted for upon natural prin- 
ciples; but the traveler who visits this spot 
never fails to return convinced that such a 
thing is wholly impossible, and that the whole 
was effected by the miraculous interposition of 
Crod, and is recorded as a miracle. James 
Bruce, the Scdtch traveler^ was asked, upon his 
return to England, after visiting this place, 
what was his opinion upon the subject? and 
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remarked, that he would answer the question 
by asking his interrogator another — ** Are you 
(asked he) a Christian, and do you believe the 
Bible ? or are you^an infidel, and do you reject 
the Bible ? because, in either case, you are un- 
worthy of an answer ; for if you believe the 
Bible, you must believe that this was a miracle, 
because it is so recorded ; but if you are an in- 
fidel, you reject, together with the Bible, the 
iact of this event ever having happened ; so on 
either hand the case remains the same." That 
this Was np other than a direct miracle, no one 
can for a moment reasonablv doubt. 

MOUNT RINAI. 

> 

In like manner have the cavilings of the in- 
fidel been directed against the Scripture ac- 
count of the delivery of the law to Moses on 
this mountain; and the mighty thunderings, 
and sound of the trumpet, have been attributed 
to efiTects of volcanic eruptions; but neither 
Sinai nor Horeb present, in the slightest de- 
gree, the traces of any scoria or remains of vol- 
cano, in any form or appearance whatever. But 
I their summits of gray granite rear themselves 
! above the clouds, rising majestically f»om the 
plains below. Therefore, no question of the 
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cause of the miraculous appearanceiS; ahd ter- 
rifying sounds which proceeded thence in the 
days of the Israelitish lawgiver, need to be attri- 
buted to aught else than the display of the 
power and majesty of God, as he made known 
•to his chosen people the import of the Ten 
Commandments. 

Succeeding lectures will enter more into de- 
tail, both of the description as well as sacred 
associations connected with this celebrated 
mountain, which, although presenting but a 
bleak and barren aspect, being composed of 
3^ocky masses, and giving sustenance to no 
vegetation whatever — still is i^endered inunortal 
as the scene. of that mournful tragedy, which 
ended in the crucifixion of the Lord of glory. 

DESERT OF WANDERING. 

The deserts of the Eastern world vary in 
their characters: some being of a dry, light, 
sandy soil ; others are of a more earthy nature, 
"although supporting no verdure ; while, a third 
kind are composed wholly pf rocks, as in the 
country of Arabia Petraea. The desert over 
which the Israelites wandered was of a sandy 
character, and consequently admitting of no 
road ; because the caravan of to-day, retracing 
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their steps to-morrow, would scarce be able to 
&od the print of a camel's hoof remaining in 
the sand. Thus was the interposition of Gk)d 
requisite to guide this people during their wan- 
derings| and he indeed must be a sceptic who 
could, attempt to account for the journey of the 
Israelites for so many years, over the wilder- 
ness, upon any other principles. Yielding no 
provender, they carried all with them out of 
Egypt ; and even the water which they drank 
was caused by a miracle to flow from the solid 
rock. 



EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION AROUND THE CAPE. 

Yasco de Gama, the celebrated Portuguese 
traveler, has received the honor of being the 
first to sail around the Cape of Good Hope ; but 
history incidentally confirms the truth of the 
much earlier circumnavigation of the African 
continent ; and Herodotus, who laughs at the 
statement himself, is the very author who con- 
firms the truth of it. Says he, in speaking of this 
circumstance, there are credulous people who 
pretend to believe this : but the thing is absurd : 
for they who say that they performed this jour- 
ney, say that they discovered the sun upon their 
right hand ; but, says he, this cannot be. Now 
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the id(^as of astroiiomy entertained in the time 
^of Herodotns did undoubtedly forbid this ; but 
upon principles now held and understood, the 
fact is established beyond a doubt, that the 
Egyptian expedition thus weathered the Cape, 
because they could not have imagined this ap- 
pearance of the sun, had they not actually 
seen it^ « 

We have here given but, as it were, an out- 
line of the lecture ; but from the subjects them- 
selves, no less than the captivating style of the 
lecturer, great benefit and pleasure is to be de- 
rived. We hail with joy the arrival upon our 
shores of such a man, and hope that his recep- 
tion, throughout the various portions of our 
cduntry, through which he intends to travel^ 
may be such as to reflect credit upon our land, 
and honor upon a distinguished individual. 



LECTURE n. 



Genend T^mperatore of the Spring, Summer^ Autumn and 
Winter Montlia.— Etesian Winda— their salutary effects— 
and beneficial agency in NaTlg[ation.^Hot Winds of the 
Dtiert— Khamteeni Siinooin, Samiel— depressing' influ- 
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ene0.— G«aerat Abiene« of Rain, with Scriptaral, Clauic* 
al, and Monumental Proofa.— Inundation af the Nile — ita 
riae, progresa, and generally auppoted cauaet .-^rder and 
Succeaaion of the three annual Harveata produced iVom the 
soil. — Wheat, Rice, Sugar, Indigo, Flai, Cotton, Datea, the 
Palm, the Lotus, the Rose. — The Buffalo, Hippopotamus, 
Jackall, Hjrena, the Horae, the wild and domeatic Aaa.— 
Fishee of the Lakes, Flamingo, Ibis, Crane, Pigeon, and 
Crocodile of the Nile. — ^Uae of the Crocodile by the Tenty- 
ritea, as descibed by the Poet Juvenal. — Similar appropri- 
'. ation of the aacred Animal? of Egypt by Cambysea.— Re- 
cent confirmation of the babita of the Egyptian Crocodile, 
by the Baron Ouvier. 

Mr. Buckingham's second lecture uppn the 
climate and productions of Egjrpt, was in no 
respect less interesting than the first, and per-^ 
haps was even more so, as the subject presented 
a greater variety. Egjrpt is emphatically a land 
of wonders^ as well in its natural phenomena 
as in its stupendous monuments of ancient 
grandeur and magnificence. 

In regard to its climate, it presents the same 
variation of season as our own land, but in tem- 
perature may be compared to the West Indies. 
Not subject to the sudden changes of our own 
country, neither to the humid atmosphere of 
England ; but the winter of Egypt may becom- 
pared to the month of May in Ekigland — ^bright, 
fresh, and lovely. The summer is tempered by 
the inundation of the Nile, and the autuma is 
far from being oppressive. 
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wind and rain. . 

There are two winds which prevail in Egypt; 
the one called the Etesian, blows in the same 
direction, from north to south, directly opposite 
the current of the Nile, for ten months of the 
year ; and the other in the contrary direction 
the other two months, and has various pames, 
but is denominated the poisonous wind, which 
is hot and extremely unpleasant : this is better 
known as the Simoom. The fij*st of these, or 
the Etesian wind, seems to be wisely ordered 
by Providence as a means of counteracting the 
difficulty which would otherwise be epcounter- 
ed of navigating the Nile against its current ; 
but as it is, the vessel with canvas spread may 
sail up the stream as swiftly as in the other ease 
it is wafted down by the current. During the 
two months of the continuance of the Sifnoom, 
the navigation is impeded, and a general stagna- 
tion of commerce, of course, ensues. This wind 
has received a name signifying Fifty, from about 
the number of days that it lasts — ^like oilr word 
duarantine, meaning forty, because for that 
number of days vessels are detained. This wind 
produces very disagreeable sensations, a kind 
of languor entirely unknown to people of this 
country ; but is not dangerous, except in the de- 
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sett, where it is oftentimes extremely sp. Cara- 
vanS) composed of immense numbers of camelSi 
horses, and individuals, are sometimes covered 
with the sands blown up by. this dreadful wind ; 
and the mode of escape is by preparing for its 
approach, which can be readily perceived by 
the extremely lurid appearance of the horizon, 
not altogether unlike our western sunset, but by 
for more glowing and warm. These caravans, 
which sometimes employ sixty thousand camels, 
besides other beasts of burden, appear like imr 
mense fleets saiUng upon these vast oceans of 
sand, upon a concerted signal are halted, and 
the camels placed in rows of about one hundred 
each, kneeling, with their broadsides opposed 
to the wind, and tlie men^ women, and childreii 
take their places under their shelter ; but whei^ 
the $and has so accumulated as to have tow- 
ered above the backs of the animals,, they are 
speedily caused to change their places and be*- 
come again moored in the same manner as be- 
fore ; and thus they go on repeating this opera- 
tion until the effects of the blast is over. Soine- 
times the travelers become so exhausted and 
worn out with the labor and fatigue incidental 
to this laboriou;^ work, as to be overcome by 
sleep ; and both animals and men, yielding^, ilX^ 

perceptibly and unconsciously to its influence, 

4* 
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sink domm and become buried in the sand. The 
instances of this kind which occurred during 
the journeys of Mr. Buckingham over the de- 
serts, lasted for about eighteen hours. An in- 
stance was noticed in which but fifteen persons 
escaped out of a caravan numbering about 
twenty thousand. 

The next feature under this head which de- 
serves particular notice, is the general and per- 
haps total absence of rain. This, in any other 
country than Egjrpt, would be a matter of most 
disastrous consequences ; but, by another pecu- 
liar and benignant intervention of Providence, 
the same results otherwise to be derived from 
rains, are produced by the overflowing of the 
Nile, as was noticed in the previous lecture. 
Proo& from Scripture were adduced, to show 
that Egypt received no rain from the clouds ; 
and we may learn from the allusions to this 
land by Moseis, when he is addressing the Is- 
raelites, to appease them he alludes to the pro- 
mised land, and among other things tells them 
that the clouds drop fatness, 6cc. But as a di- 
rect proof of the absence of moisture from the 
atmosphere, a remarkable instance presented it- 
self to the lecturer while in that country, which 
he terms a 
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MONUMENTAL PROOF. 

He visited an unfinished temple, where the 
work had the appearance of having been aban- 
doned while in an unfinished state ; and even 
computing it to have been among the latest 
works of this character in the country, it must 
be not less ^an two thousand years old. A frieze 
work arpund the coping of this temple, present- 
ed the §gures generally sculptured by the Eg3rp- 
tians/ representing triumphal processions, en- 
tries, &c. &c. and in every state of progress 
fi'om the drafting to the fiinished sculpture ; one 
portion highly chiseled and colored, while the 
adjoining figures were finished in the sculpture, 
but wanting the paint; the next in a still 
rougher state ; while the remaining portion pre- 
sented but the outline, as delineated with the 
pencil. After procuring the means of ascending 
to the cornice, Mr. Buckingham found, to his 
utter astonishment, that by the least moisture 
these delicate lines might be erased as readily 
as pencil marks from a slate ; and these pencil- 
ings of the ancient sculptor had remained un- 
impaired through the lapse of more than two 
thousand years. 
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ANBODOTK OF RAIN. 

A single exception to this general rule is 
mentioned by Herodotus, who relates a pheno- 
menon which occurred in the days of Psamme- 
tichus, when the whole population of Thebes 
was thrown into the utmost consternation : the 
temples closed, the people clad in sackcloth and 
ashes, and every where to be heard cries of 
grief, because a few drops of rain had fallen 
from the clouds upon the city. 

INUNDATION OF THE NILE. 

As was before noticed, the waters of this river, 
without any apparent cause, on the same day 
and hour every year, begin to swell and over- 
flow its banks, and so continue to increase, until 
the whole country presents the appearance of a 
continuous sea, studded with thickly inhabited 
islands. At the lowest season of the Nile, the 
waters are not more than from six to eight feet 
in depth ; but, from a lazy current of not more 
than one mile an hour, the accelerated stream 
flows on until it becomes extremely rapid, and 
reaches in width up to the very base of the 
mountains. There is something strange in the 
contrast between the joy es^bibited by the peo- 
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pie of Egypt at such a time, and the consterna- 
tion that such a phenomenon would produce in 
any other country. To avoid the danger of be- 
ing submerged, the towns and cities are all built 
upon either natural or artificial eminences. 
Whto the river begins to rise, the cattle are all 
gathered in, and a season of general festivity 
and joy commences, and great life and anima- 
tion presents itself in the continual passing and 
repassing of boats from one point to another. 
This lasts six weeks, during which time the 
earth drinks in enough moisture to suffice for 
the first harvest; and from the waters nutri- 
ment is imparted to the soil, which renders it 
extremely and continually rich and productive. 

THE EARLY HARVEST. 

As soon as the waters begin to subside and 
leave a little strip of seil at the mountain's base, 
th^ husbandman begins to prepare for his har- 
vest. The gix)und needs no ploughing ; but the 
sower goes along, scattering his seed before 
him, and treading it into the earth ; and he is 
usually followed by innumerable flocks of pi- 
geons, who pick up a large portion of the seed 
thus sown ; but even that which remains and 
takes root, yields an increase altogether un- 
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known to other countries. In a short time an- 
other strip 'becomes dry enough to admit the 
same process ; and again the husbandman goes 
forth to sow*. By this time the first seed has be- 
gun to sprout up : and so on, strip afier strip, 
the land is covered with the seed ; and by the 
time that the last strip along the margin of the 
river is sowed, the whole presents the varied 
appearance of every season of harvest known 
to the year — ^firom the first appearance of the 
green sprout to the more advanced stalk ; then 
the flower of the grain ; then the full ear ; next 
the brown and full-ripe grain, waiting for the 
harvest ; while the next strip presents the stub- 
ble from which the crop has been gathered in. 
This noble harvest, from the sowing to the 
ingathering, occupies a season of but three 
months. 



SECOND AND THIRD HARVESTff. 

As soon as the first harvest has been gathered 
in, the people begin to water the land by means 
of canals, which are supplied by hand, and con- 
vey the waters over every part of the surface. 
Jlence Moses remarked, that the whole land 
was watered like a garden of herbs. The two 
later h;ir vests, unlike the first, are regular and 
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uniform — the one contmiiing through four, and 
the other five months of the year. Thus the 
country is continually yielding her increase, 
and year after year the land produces her abun- 
dance without the least diminution of the rich- 
ness of the soil. Homer undoubtedly alludes to 
this when he says : 

" Green Egypt with her triple harvest crowned.'* 

In other lands the returns vary from ten to 
twenty fold, and the latter is considered a gold- 
en harvest ; but in Egypt the land yields from 
fifty to a hundred fold : and this confirms the 
statements of Scripture, which have oftentimes 
been considered as highly figurative, but are 
strictly true. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The productions of Egypt, worthy to be no- 
ticed, are rice, which is larger and finer than 
any other ; and sugar, which is notfso good as 
that made in the West Indies ; but this may, in 
all probability, be attributed to the mannqr of 
treatment rather than anything in the natural 
product. Indigo and flax are raised, and the 
latter product seems to have always been an ar- 
ticle of Egyptian culture, as we find their mum- 
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mies swathed in linen, ssome of which equals in 
texture the finest cambric. In lower Egypt are 
oranges, lemons, figs, dates, almonds, and plan- 
tains, in great plenty ; maize, or Indian corn, 
melons of various kinds, and grapes are also 
abundant. Cotton appears to have been a later 
production, and to have superseded in some de- 
gree the cultuife of flax. The lotus is common 
to Egypt, and the rose is raised and cultivated 
as an article of commerce ; and Mr. Bucking- 
ham remarked, that he had literally traveled 
for a distance of sixty mi^^ over one continu- 
ous bed of TQses. The essential oil of the rose, 
known as the otto with us, may be fciought for 
an English half crown an ounce ; and a large 
pitcher of the finest rose-water may be bad for 
a shilling ; and so greatly is the luxury of this 
perfume enjoyed, that it is not uncommon to 
hear of baths in which one may recline in this 
delightful fluid. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Among the animals worthy of remark here, 
are the Buflfalo, which varies essentially from 
that animal as known to us in the western prai- 
ries of America. The Egyptian Bufialo is very 
tame aiid docile ; and a drove may be led by a 
child, who can without danger take his seat 
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upon the neck of the animal, and with a pole 
guide him in any direction. Next we may 
mention the Hippopotamus, or Rivet Horse, an 
amphibious animal, the race of which is yearly 
diminishing, on account of the endeavors made 
to take them for their hide and teeth, the ivory 
of which is very superior, and is used through- 
out Europe for dental operations. The Jackall, 
an animal like our Fox ; and the Hyena, which 
is generally regarded with the utmost abhor- 
rence, because it roots up the graves and de- 
vours dead bodies ; but this animal is not as fe- 
rocious and dangerous as has generally been 
supposed, but on the contrary is extremely timid, 
and will run from the approach of an individual, 
and is probably not untameable, as has been ge- 
nerally supposed. The Horse deserves particu- 
lar notice. This animal has been very accu- 
rately described by the writer of the book of 
Job : " Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder ? Canst thou 
make him afraid as a grasshopper ? The glory of 
his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the val- 
ley, and rejoiceth in his strength : he goeth on 
to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back 
from the sword. The quiver rattleth against 
him, the glittering spear and the shield. He 
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swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage: 
neither believeth he that it is the sound of the 
trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha ! and he smelleth the hattle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains, and the shouting." Job, 39 : 
19 to 25 inclusive. And as highly figurative as 
this description appears, it nevertheless may, 
with the utmost faithflilness, be applied to the 
horse of Egypt. The wild Ass of the desert is a 
creature differing widely from the dull and stu- 
pid animal known by that name in most other 
lands, being always preferred for riding even 
by the Paqha himself, and is extremely fleet and 
playful; and hence an expression has arisen, 
which is applied to one of peculiarly bright and 
lively character, that they are as " brisk as an 
ass.^ 



BIRDS, QUADRUPEDS, ETC. 

Lake Menzaleh abounds in fish, which might 
be made a source of great revenue to the coun- 
try ; and a vessel sailing in this water may be 
said to plough its way literally through shoals 
of fish ; and her track is generally followed by 
large flocks of the ^ig'Iamingo and the Ibis, the 
former of which, when arrayed in great num- 
bers, appear upon the surface of the waters like 
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immense fleets, the red tip of the win^ remind- 
ing one of their floating pendants. The Ibis 
was among the sacred or deified objects of the 
Egyptians, and is still found preserved in the 
same tombs w:ith the mummies. Pigeons are so 
numerous that one hundred may be purchased 
for a single dollar. 

Mr. Buckingham related an anecdote of a 
man with whom he talked respecting the pigeons 
taJ^ing away a portion of their seed. " Why," 
said the Arab, " we have in this land no other 
pigeons to rob us of a tenth of our produce as 
you have in England, and thisrefore are willing 
to pay them our tythes." Another instance he re- 
lated, ^of being on board a boat loaded with grain, 
aad a flock of birds alighting upon it in great 
numbers, and literally settling on top of each 
other in their eagerness to procure the corn ; and 
when Mr. B. asked the boatman why he did not 
drive them away, he remarked that the pigeons 
were created to be fed as well as man, and there- 
fore they might eat ; and, added he, it will make 
no difierence in the end, for corn always fetches 
a price in accordance with the quantity in mar- 
ket, and therefore the remainder of my load will 
bring me in as much as the whole. 

The last object to which he alluded was the 
Crocodile of the Nile, which hsls been satisfac- 
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torily proved to be very different from the Alli- 
gator common to some other countries, both in 
its structure as well as habits ; for the females 
of Egjrpt are in the habit of wading up to their 
necks in the water of the Nile, while around 
them may be seen many of these creatures 
harmlessly floating or swimming about. The 
investigations of Baron Cuvier, at Paris, have 
classified this specieis among the herbivorous, 
while the Alligator belongs to the carnivorous 
class — the osteology of the head being widely 
different. 

This second lecture, together with the previ- 
ous one, has introduced usr to the geography 
and natural history of Egypt, while succeeding 
lectures are to make us acquainted with its 
splendors and wonders. 



LECTURE in. 



Alexandria, Rosetta, Damietta, Sea Porta of Egypt, Interior 
Citj of Grand Cairo. — Citadel, Palaces, Gardetai, Pablie 
Squares, Place of Esbekeeah.— Mohammedan Moaqnet, 
and modes of priyate and public Worship in these edifices^— 
Bathi— constraction and arrangement— Auxiliary pleasarei 
and refreshments.— Bazaars — their difference fnm Euro- 
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pean Establiihments, and general convenience. — Niiome- 
ter, or Mekias of th^ Nile^its antiquity and modern uses.— 
Mobammedana of Eg^ypt — Arabs, Turks, Georgians, Cir- 
caaiians and Mamelukes.— -Christiaii popalation — Greeks, 
Catbotics, Armenians, Abyssinians, and Copt8.-*0ccupa- 
tion, Character, andlVIanners of the several Mohammedan 
races. — State of Female Society, and Manners and Cus- 
toms of the WoDiea of the East, 

SUPPOSED CAUSES OF INUNDATION OF THE NILE. 

At the commencement of the third lecture Mr, 
Buckingham offered some suggestions relative 
to the supposed causes of this apparently cause- 
less event. The generally received opinion of 
the present dayis that advanced by the celebrated 
Dr. Halle, of calculating the area of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, to determine what amount of mois- 
ture might be generated from it by evaporation* 
The southern coast of this Sea, from Gibraltar 
to Egypt, is sandy and extremely hot. By the 
constant recurrence of the Etesian wind, this 
moisture is wafted south in their clouds, which 
continually are to be seen flying over the whole 
country, much higher than the usual -altitude of 
clouds. These continue their course until they 
coipe in contact with the lofty ridge of Mount 
Atlas, which, although occupying a position in 
the central pait of Africa, still presents a snowy 
summit throughout the year. These high moun- 

5* 
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tains arrest the course of the clouds, and they 
become condensed, and flow down the ravines 
in streams, which lead to several lakes at the 
foot of the mountains ; and these becoming over- 
burdened, cause that accession of waters to the 
Nile which annually inundates the country. 
Mr. Buckingham dwelt at some length upon the 
wise arrangement of Providence in the undu- 
lating and diversified character of the earth's 
surface : hill and valley, ocean and stream, all 
harmoniously acting and re-acting in the phe- 
nomena of the various processes of absorption, 
condensation, irrigation, &c. which, although 
the whole earth is benefited by the moisture of 
the ocean, still the ocean' never loses her supply ; 
for, after having been carriedi tfirough its opera- 
tions, the water returns again to its bosom, again 
to mingle in its kindred element. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

This is the principal seaport of Egypt, and de- 
rived its name from Alexander. The present 
extent of its ruins is over fifteen miles in length— 
about twice the extent of the city of London. 
The habitable part of the present city of Alex- 
andria is only about four or five-miles, and the 
aspect is miserable in the extreme. In approach- 
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ing it, the buildings present a very monotcmous 
appearance, and die present town is but the 
mere shadow of its former splendor. The popu- 
lation amounts to about one hundred and fifty 
thousand people, composed of all varieties of the 
human race — Greeks, Turks, Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, &c. &c. and the com- 
bined appearance of this place is that of a world 
in miniature. The sole-occupation of the peo- 
ple is commerce ; and it has extended itself to 
England, to America, and even round the Cape 
of Grood Hope. The population appears to be 
about equally divided between Europeans and 
Asiatics; and the singular amalgamation of cos- 
tume is worthy of remark. Here may be seen ^a 
man arrayed in the flowing garments of the 
Turk, with the great square-toed shoes of the 
Spaniard, adorned with monstrous silver buc- 
kles, while he would surmount this oriental garb 
with the chapeau of the Frenchman, and the 
gold-headed cane of the English physician: 
thus mingling, without regard to fashion or ap- 
pearance, every variety of costume in one un- 
meaning combination. , A further description of 
Alexandria will be given in the next lecture, 
when the plan of the city and its various edifi- 
ces will be made the subject of remark. 
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rosctta and damibtta. 

These two towns stand, one upon the east 
and the other on the western arm of the Nile. 
They were never extensive in size, and still re- 
tain about their original appearance. ComiDg 
upon Rosetta from the desert, the appearance is 
strikingly beautiful and reviving. Rising from 
amid the palm trees which surround the town, 
the spires, and minarets, and domes, and dwell- 
ings, present an appearance truly enchanting ; 
and the interior of the town is quite as agree- 
able as appearances indicate from without. A 
wharf of five hundred feet in width extends 
along the water side, and is continually covered 
with bales and boxes of merchandise, and pre- 
sents as busy an aspect, in con^arison, as the 
wharves of New-York. 

One is struck with the fidelity with which 
the pictures of oriental manners and scenery are 
depicted in the stories of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments ; and although generally regard- 
ed in the light of fabulous and wild tales, as un- 
doubtedly the incidents themselves are, yet still 
the true delineation of character and scenery 
becomes evident to the traveler, whether in Ro- 
setta, Damascus, Cairo, Aleppo, or wherever he 
may turn himself in this portion of the world. 
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Rosetta is strictly a commercial town^ and litera- 
ture and science are almost wholly unknown. 
Passing from thence to Damietta, we find affidrs 
in rather a different posture. Here the French 
had a garrison in the time of the Crusades, and 
still traces maybe discovered of the influence of 
their national economy. Here are to be found 
civil institutions, courts of justice, etc. The 
civil governor is elected by the people, and litera- 
ture and science have some part in the occu- 
pations of the people. Wherever Europeans 
have been scattered throughout the Oriental 
world, there may still be found traces of their 
civil government. 

CITY OF GRAND CAIRO. 

This city, which has been sumamed The 
Grand, as well on account of its size as its mag- 
nificence, is situated about one hundred miles 
from the sea, on the left bank of the Nile — a 
commanding position, on an elevated site, and 
overhung with immense ledges of rocks. The 
area of this city is about three-fourths the extent 
of the city of London. The streets are narrow ; 
but there are many squares of great extent and 
beauty; but as to plan, Cairo has none; and 
one looking down upon the city from a height, 
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« 

perceives a labyrinth of winding streets, the eye 
n9t being able to follow their circuitous course. 
On the whole, Cairo is a magnificent city^ and 
is not altogether, undeserving of the title which 
has been bestowed upon it, of the Mother of the 
World. Among the public squares, the Place 
of Ezbekeeah is deserving of notice. This is 
the place where the Mamelukes are trained to 
ride, who may be seen, at the age of seven or 
eight, mounting their horses. This square has 
one peculiarity which strikes the stranger with 
surprise. One day it may be seen enlivened 
with tents and soldiers, and groups of children 
sporting about the grass ; while on the follow- 
ing day the whole place may be seen covered 
with water, bearing upon its surface hundreds 
of beautiful gondolas. The extent of this enclo- 
sure is five hundred feet long, and more than 
half that amount in width ; and the efitet of 
these boats in the evening, illuminated with 
thousands of variegated lamps, is truly en- 
chanting. 

MOSqUES. 

Among the public buildings, the mosques are 
the most numerous^ and are to be -met with in 
all parts of the town. Some of them are so 
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small as to iMlmit not more than thirty or forty 
persons ;.but there are others which are extreme- 
ly lar^ ; and one in' particular, which has been 
denorfunated the Mosque of Flowers, is capable 
of cohtainiug sixty thousand worshipers. The 
' interior of these mosques are extremely plain, 
admitting neither {fainting, sculpture, or music, 
and not eveiv allowing the use of bells. The ar^ 
chitecture is of the Saracenic order, resembling 
in many respects the Gothic, in its pointed 
arches, grouped pillars, and the outside adorn- 
ings of arabesque ; but the shape of the dome is 
peculiar, being of a graceful, swelling form, and 
adorned with gold and blue enamel ; and many 
of these have cost from five thousand to six 
thousand pounds sterling. There is a simple 
pulpit erected for the priest, who wears no dis- 
tinguishing garments, and cannot be readily 
pointed out from any other citizen. , 

SIMPLICITY or MOHAMMEDAN WORSHIP. 

The mode of worship in the mosques is ex- 
tremely simple. Every one, upon entering, en- 
ga^s in private devotion; and all, from the 
Sultan to the meanest peasant, are upon an 
equality within the mosque. After the private 
devotions are concluded), the assembly is ad- 
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dressed by the priest in a discourse generally 
illnstrative of the practical duties of life. Amon^ 
all the different forms of &lse religion, there is 
none less revolting to the Christian's filings 
than that of the Arabian impostor. They ac- 
knowledge the true God, and his son Jesus 
Christ, and many of the patriarchal fathers, and 
Old Testament records ; but have mingled up 
with the simple worship of Christians, many of 
the traditions of the Jews, and still more of the 
inventions of that ingenious usurper, who well 
knew how to pamper the depraved appetites of 
those over whom he sought to weave the web 
of his new religion, in which he declares him- 
self to be the Prophet of the Most High. 

BATHS. 

* 

Next to the mosques in order, come the pub- 
lic baths, a species of luxury common to all 
oriental countries, and in many instances car- 
ried to a state of refinement hardly to be de- 
scribed. These are very numerous at Cairo, and 
regulated to suit the rank of any and every in- 
dividual, from the highest to the lowest ; afford- 
ing to the poorer class this delightful and.re- 
fr^hing luxury at the rate of about three cents ; 
while ti^ose more affluent are introduced to all 
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the extravagances that can well be imagined, 
and are taxed from four to five-and-twenty shil- 
lings, as may be the splendor of the establish- 
ment. Some of the more costly of these baths 
are filled with every thing calculated to hill the 
mind into the most enchanting state of delight ; 
singing birds, and fountains, and delicious odors 
regale the senses, and add to the charm of the 
agreeably tempered bath. Attached to these 
bathing establishments are places where con- 
fectionaries and beverages are sold ; but nothing 
that will intoxicate. The drink consists princi^ 
pally of coffee and sherbet, the last of which is 
made from the juice of pomegranates, lemons, 
oranges, and citron, diluted with water. Mild 
tobacco, wood of aloes, and dried rose leaves, 
are smoked in pipes, and story-tellers are en- 
gaged to divert the company with the recital of 
the marvelous or pathetic, as the mood is on 
them. This sort of luxury is esteemed in the 
East to be the most delightful, as it is one of the 
most necessary, and withal extremely gratefiil 
to the weary, after the toils and labors of the 
day ; and the accompanying amusements are 
not otherwise than innocent and harmless in 
their character and tendency. 

6 
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&AZAAR8. 

The bazaars of the East diflSer exceeding^ly 
from establishmentR of that kind in Europe ; 
whereas at the Oriental bazaar only one article 
is offered for sale, while in London and other 
places the perfection of such a place appears to 
consist in the variety with which they abound. 
At Cairo, all the sellers of each article of mer- 
chandise maybe found together ; and, of course, 
one wishing to purchase can avoid much fit- 
tigue in walking from one part of the city to 
another in search of something that he may wish 
to find. This appears to be after the manner of 
Scripture days, which we read of in several 
places in the Bible, as of the <^ street of the sil- 
versmiths and the bakers-street," dbc. thus each 
article has its bazaar, and these are situated to- 
s:ether. These streets are arched over, and the 
purchasers are free from the bustle and dust of 
the crowded highway. This is a municipal ar- 
rangement, and proves most advantageous and 
convenient to buyer as well as seller. 

MLOMETER, OR MEKIAS. 

This may he called the measurer of the Nile. 
It consists of a pillar set up in the centre of a 

r 
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reservoir, and on either side is inscribed cha- 
racters in 'EgYpUBXi, Qreek, and Arabic. Its use 
is to tell the rate at which the river rises ; and 
it is under the care and control of an officer, 
who has several inspectors under him, aUd 
every six hours reports are made to the Pacha 
at the castle. But here,, as in almost all things 
under the control of men, means are made use 
of to the advantage of one class of the commu- 
nity at the expenise of another ; and to gratify 
the desires of the ambitious speculator, who 
sends the overseer a handsome quid pro qua, 
false reports are made, and thus the prices of 
grain maybe made to fluctuate according to tilie 
rise or fall of the river, that phenomenon of 
course influencing the crop ; and large specula- 
tions are thus made through the perfidy of a 
treacherous officer, much to the disadvantage 
of the poorer classes of the community. This 
however is a scheme not alone confined to 
Egypt, but has a parallel in the transactions of 
th^ London Stock Exchange, where, to impose 
upon the minds of the credulous, reports of wars 
and rumors of wars, of peace being proclaimed, 
and various other wonderful stories are told and 
made to appear, through the accessory means 
of post-riders ; and all this to advance or retard 
the price of stocks in the hands of speculators; 
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and thus, oftentimes, the interests of thotisands 
of the poorer classes are sacrificed to glut the 
ambition of the designing and avaricious. 

ARABS. 

That class of the population of Egypt which 
may be termed the husbandmen or cultivatois 
of the soil, are of Arabian descent, and still pos- 
sess many of the characteristics of the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, although more domesticated 
than those who live in the deserts, and dwell, as 
did their fathers in the patriarchal oge, under 
the shelter of their tents. They are tall and 
slender, and live upon the most simple kind of 
food — consisting, in a great measure, of rice. 
They exercise much, and are exceedingly hos- 
pitable; and it may be safely stated, that the 
greater part of the vices to which they are sub- 
jected, are the effect of the despotism of the go- 
vernment under which they live. Their pro- 
portion to the whole number of inhabitants may 
be estimated at about eight-tenths, and the most 
of them cultivate the soil. 



TURKS. 

These people, who form part of the present 



inhabitants of the land of Egypt, came from 
Constantinople, and originally from Bokhara, 
and are called Osmandes. They fill almost all 
the offices of governnient, both civil and mili- 
tary. They are all f<{>llowers of the False Pro- 
phet, and possess, generally, fair complexions, 
and round, full countenances. They are natu- 
rally indolent, ferociqns, imperious, and over- 
bearing ; bat they are in appearance a mi^ifi- 
cent race of men, of goodly stature and perfect 
symmetry of limb, and extremely polite in their 
deportment. 

GEOROIANS AND CIRCASSIANS. 

These people came from the provinces south 
of the Black Sea. They are, notwithstanding 
the ccHoamon opinion to the contrary, not so fine- 
looking' as the Turks, although the females are 
extremely beautifuL They are that class of the 
inhabitants which compose the Mamelukes, the 
cavalry of the country and the body-guard of 
the Pacha. They profess theMohammedancreed. 
They are purchased very young from their pa- 
rents, and trained to feats of agility and surpris- 
ing dexterity in the art of hors^nianship. Their 
slavery, however, is not that of servile servitude, 
but simply that of bein^ bound by the parent to 

G* 
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the service of the prince and the country, and 
educated in miUtary science ; and the situation 
which they fill is considered by them highly 
honorable. 



GREEKS. 

Those of the Greeks which are to be met with 
in E^pt, are from the Morea and Grecian 
Islands, and they constitute the infantry and sea- 
men. They are termed Christians, in contra- 
distinction to the Mohammedans ; and in their 
worship they adhere to the ritual of the Greek 
church, which is even more lumbersome and 
imposing than that of Papacy Itself. The Ca- 
tholics in Egypt are a strange people, and have 
so mingled the customs and costumes (as has 
before been noticed) of almost all the nations of 
the earth, that they scarcely know from whence 
they derived their origin. They are mosdy en- 
gaged in conmiercial pursuits. 

ARMENIANS. 

The Armenians came into Egypt from Meso- 
potamia, and contend that they are the oldest 
people in die history of the world ; and perhaps 
they associate the circumstance of the resting of 
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the ark upon a mountain in their land with the 
idea of their being the original people. They 
are extremely expert in their transactions, being 
the brokers of the country. 



ABYSSINIANS. 

This people, originally from the country of the 
Queen of Sheba, have their representatives upon 
Egyptian soil ; but they da not appear to aspire 
to stations of great distinction, usually filling the 
offices of stewards of households, and chamber- 
maids to the more wealthy citizens. 

COPTS. 

This is the last class of the inhabitants of 
Egypt that will be noticed. They possess all the 
peculiar features of the ancient Egyptians, and 
are undoubtedly a remnant of that race. Their 
physiognomy is allied to the African, having the 
thick lips and flat nose, and also the curly, 
crisp hair of the Negro ; and their features ex- 
actly resemble those of the Great Sphynx wd. 
the Statue of Memnon. Mr. B. remarked, that 
when he first entered upon the Nile, his boat- 
men appeared exceedingly swarthy to him ; but 
as he ascended the river, they began to grow 
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more and more fair to his Tiew, as the inhabit- 
ants of the country grew darker and darker, 
vhii^h is the case, the higher vou ascend the 
Nile. 



JEWS. 

AmoQ^he inhabitants of Egypt, as well as in 
other portions of the world, the poor, despised, 
down4rbdden descendants of the chosen people 
appear to share lar|;ely in their national degra- 
dation. They are not allowed to wear clothes of 
the same color as the other people ; and all their 
garments are either black, or dark blue, or 
brown — as far as possible from the gay and 
gaudy colors worn by the ostentatious Turks. 
The poor Jews are obliged to walk along the 
by-paths, and chooses to avoid the high-ways 
as much as possible, to escape the indignities 
which are other wise sure tobeheapedupon them. 
They also, as much as practicable, avoid the day, 
and may be'seen crouching through the streets 
at night, as though they were afraid of being 
apprehended. The Turks appear to be their 
peculiar enemies; and if accidentally they 
touch their garments against a Jew, they repair 
immediately home, change their robes, and per- 
form ablution, deeming twenty-four hours liule 
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enough time to become purified from such con- 
tamination. How strangely and how strikii^ly 
may we view the hand of God in hi^ dealings 
with this people ! But only one portion of the 
prophecy is yet fulfilled. The children of Israel 
are indeed scattered abroad ; their land the pos* 
session of the infidel ; their national character 
blotted out ; their very name a hissing and a 
by-\v^ord among all people under heaven. But 
the same sure word of prophecy which declares 
all these things, also declares, that the day shall 
come when the chosen people of God shall be 
gathered in from all nations of the earth, and re- 
instated in their country, and become even 
more glorious than in the days of their former 
splendor. 



CHARACTER AND CONDITION OP THE FEMALES. 

To the diffusion of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity the female portion of the human race 
owe that rank and station to which they are 
elevated in Christian lands, and which they 
were created to fill. They are, under the light 
of the Gospel dispensation, permitted to enjoy 
all the fireedom and inherent rights of the oppo- 
site sex ; but in Oriental lands, the reverse of 
this is the deplorable condition of the female ; 
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but, nevertheless, they do enjoy more freedom, 
and are treated with much more respect than 
Europeans ^nerally admit The sHppersS of 
a female standing without the door is the token 
of her wishing to be retired and uninterrupted ; 
and not even the husband in such a case is per- 
mitted to enter the room. They, however, are 
never to be s^en in the streets unveiled, and are 
generally kept from observation. Among the 
people, polygamy is allowed ; but it is generally 
considered as a matter of state, and none but 
those occupying high stations, or enjoyino; 
great wealth, do possess the number of wives 
allowed them by the Koran. To show that this 
practice is not unpleasant to the females them- 
selves, the following anecdote will illustrate: 
The Pacha of Damascus having signalized him- 
self in conducting a caravan across the desert, 
was honored by the hand of the daughter of the 
Sultan of Constantinople in marriage, as the 
highest mark of distinction and approbation 
that he could bestow upon him. The oifer was 
gratefully accepted, and the lady came from 
Constantinople to Damascus to meet her intend- 
ed husband. Upon beholding him she was struck 
with admiration at his noble appearance, and 
sat for some time in silent admiration of his per- 
son ; when the first question which she asked 
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hiQi was relative to the number of his wives ; 
he answered jthat his occupations had been 
those of war, and that he had not bad the time 
to select a partner, and that he deemed it a 
mark of the highest respect which he could 
show her, to reserve his affections entirely for 
her. Upon hearing this, she broke forth into a 
violent tirade against her astonished admirer, 
for being about to offer her such indignity ; and 
she concluded by adding, that if -he did not im- 
mediately provide himself with as many wives 
as became one of his sti^tion, that she would re- 
turn to her father's house and proclaim his dis- 
grace throughout the land. 

This shows the effect of prejudice and habit 
upon the sensibilities of the human character ; 
and it may be truly affirmed, that there is no 
greater curse resting upon the Oriental world 
than the degradation of the females ; and the 
idea sometimes advanced in civilized and chris- 
tian communities, ^hat females need not to be 
educated, leads to the greatest possible evil. 
How absurd to say that the mother can train her 
infant child in the way that he should go, with- 
out those mental capabilities which are so often 
denied her. No. Females should, of the two 
sexes, be the most thoroughly educated in all the 
useful and practical branches of learning, and , 
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then they have the plastic power over the young 
minds under their care^to mold them in intelli- 
gence as well as virtue. 

The institution of marriage is the greatest 
blessing possible to the human race ; and as the 
pure and holy light of the gospel-day shall dawn 
over its native East, and revive the primitive 
portions of the world from their long sleep of 
ignorance and sluggishness, then shall the cha- 
racters of her females be lifted up from their 
present degradation, and they be placed upon 
the level with man, as their Creator intended 
they should be. 



LECTURE IV. 



Alexandria— singularly inappropriate Site chosen for this 
great City .^-Motives which induced its Founder to select 
such an apparently,unfavorabIe spot. — Opalence and splen- 
dor of Alexandria, created tbrongh Commerce.— OatUne of 
the General Flan, and Interior Snbdivigions of the City. — 
Great! Temple of Serapis, Pompey's Pillar, Cleopatra's 
NdeAes. — Foundation of the AiexHndrian Library — Mark 
Anthony and .Cleopatra. — Munificent Encouragement of 
Learning by the Egyptian Queen. — Consequent attrac- 
tions of Alexandria for the Votaries of Learning and the 
Alts. — Statistics of the City, at the period of iti capliird 
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by the Caliph Omar-^Destruction of the Alezandriaa Li- 
brarj, as detailed by the Arabic IliBtorian! — Canopas— >iti 
wonder-working Bathi and conaequent celebrity.— -Saia— 
its superb Temple of Minerva, and MoncAith of its King, 
Amasis. 

As each evening we have retired from the 
lecture-room, we have imagined that nothing 
could be still in reserve more interesting than 
the subjects already investigated; but as we 
have again become seated, and new scenes and 
incidents brought before us, we have been car- 
ried on from one degree of admiration to an- 
other, rising higher and higher in the scale, 
until the powers of mind seemed to admit of no 
greater capacity for admiration. The present 
lecture takes a general view of the ancient ci- 
ties and monuments of Lower Eg3rpt ; and as 
much uncertainty exists relative to the found- 
ing of the ancient cities of Egypt, no ' order of 
description can be attempted chronologically, 
therefore the first in order, as the European be- 
comes introduced to them, is the 

CITY OF ALBXANDRIA. 

Foimded by Alexander of Macedon, this mag- 
nificent city takes the name of its illustrious pa- 
tron ; and although of Grecian origin, still in all 
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req)ects it may be viewed as purely Ejsyptian. 
The first feature which arrests the attention of 
the stranger, is the singularly inappropriate site 
chosen for its location ; situated, as it is, forty 
miles from the Nile, on the edge of the Lybian 
desert. From the top of the tallest minaret, or 
the summit of Pompey's pillar, the eye can rest 
upon no tree, or shrub, or blade of grass, to re- 
lieve the monotony of the dreary waste by which 
it is surrounded : therefore the soil being thus 
barren, the advantages to be derived from a rich 
surrounding cour^try are cut off. Another un- 
happy feature as regards the beauty and com- 
manding appearance of this city, is the extreme- 
ly level and undiversified character pf the land, 
affording no variety of undulating scenery. A 
third, and still more disastrous deficiency than 
either the want of fertility or variety, is the total 
absence of water, which has to be brought from 
a distance of forty miles. At first view, these 
three deficiencies would present to the mind of 
almost any one an insuperable barrier to the 
idea of founding a city upon , such a site ; but 
to the powerful mind of Alexander, having" im- 
bibed an overweening.ambition from his father, 
Philip king of Macedon, and having drank deep 
draughts from the well of Aristotle his tutor, 
theie were considerations altogether oversha- 
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do\^ by the brilliant advanta^ which this 
situation presented for commercial greatness. 
Alexander visited Egypt before his military ca- 
reer began, and seems to have been struck with 
the deficiency of harbors for large shipping ; 
and also with the great commercial advantages 
which this country possessed as a mart for tlie 
interchange of all kind of commodities between 
the East and West. He sought for a place where 
a harbor might be effected for shipping, and 
found at this part of the Lake Mareotis a curva- 
ture in the shore, which immediately presented 
the wished-for qualities. Having thus found the 
site, the next thuig to be accomplished was the 
way to engage the attention of the populace to 
the design which he meditated. Accordingly 
he retired to the desert to consult the Oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, (probably with a view to hu» 
mor the vulgar prejudice,) and received from 
that source the answer in approbation of his 
design, and under the most favorable auspices 
the work was com^ienced. 

PLAN OF THE CITY. 

Unlike most of the other cities of Egypt, 
Alexandria presents the consummation of a pre* 
conceived plan, and is laid out in a manner at 
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oace chaste, beautiful, and adapted to the pur- 
poses of a vast commercial city. Its sliape is 
that of a bended bow in the hands of the archer, 
and measures in extent, from one extremity to 
the other, about fifteen miles : the greatest width 
is at the centre, and is five miles. The streets 
are laid out at right angles : the principal one is 
one thousand feet wide, and intersects the city 
at its widest point. Description -cannot do jus- 
tice to tlie splendor of this avenue, which, from 
one end to the other, and on either side, was 
adorned with a colonnade of pillars supporting 
a balcony, and the paved foot-path on either 
side was one hundred feet wide, the centre be- 
ing appropriated to the droves of camels, dro- 
medaries, horsemen, etc. etc. 

There is a striking peculiarity in the harmo- 
ny of proportions observable in all the architec- 
ture of the Egyptians'; and although the unlet- 
tered man may not be able to tell what it is that 
imparts to him great satis&ction in viewing 
even the fragments of these splendid monu- 
ments of ancjent grandeur, still he is forced to 
admit that there is a certain something which 
claims his admiration, and the solution is to be 
found in that strict regard which the ancient 
architect always paid to the harmony of {pro- 
portions. The lake side of tfae city presoiled a 
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forest of inasts, as that water gave harbor to the 
immense number of vessels which could not 
find sufficient depth of water at the ports on the 
Nile. And as each district of country, and in 
many instances single towns, were known by 
their flags, the scene, when decorated with the 
waving streamers, banners and pennons, was 
beautiful in the extreme, and reminded the be- 
holder at once of the source of the great opu- 
lence of the city. 

TEMPLE OF SERAPI8. 

This great temple was the most prominent 
building at Alexandria, and was the first object 
that met the eye in approaching the city. It 
was built upon an artificial platform, the as- 
cent to the top of which was gained by one 
hundred and twenty marble steps. This temple 
was one thousand feet square, and a. fragment 
of it still remains standing, to attest its former 
splendor. 

POMPEV'S PILLAR. 

This monument must be familiar, by name 
at least, to every one who has read the page of 
history. Mr. Ehmilton, an English gentleitaani 
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who, while filling some dqpiomatic sitm^on, 
vJaited Egypt, and spent several monthi in de- 
cyphering the bieroglypbiGS, discovered that 
this pillar was erected to Diocletian, who in- 
trodaced a supply of com into Egypt in time 
of famine, and that the Pompaias whose name 
figures largely in the inscription, was the mayor, 
or civil magistrate of the city, at the time of its 
erection ; and from this name the circumstance 
of its being attributed to Pompey, the contem- 
porary of Julius Cassar, may be accounted for. 
The inscription, which Mr. Hamilton, after 
much difiiculty, decyphered, is in Greek cha- 
raeters, and inscribed upon the base of the Pil- 
lar. The proportions o£.this colossal monument 
are as follows : — The pedestal sixte^i feet high 
and twelve feet broad ; the shaft ninety-two feet 
high, in one unbroken piece) and the capital 
twelve feet high : the diameter of this immense 
shaft is ten and a half feet, and consequently 
the circumference is Ihirty-one and a half feet. 
It is composed of the rose-colored granite from 
the island of Sienne, and known by the name 
of Sienite ; and is still in so perfect a state of 
preservation that the beholder may view the 
reflecticm of his &ce in the solid stone, slo ex- 
tremely beautiful is the polish that it receives. 
This column was one of the sixteen similar 
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ones which supported the front portico of the 
temple of ScmpiSj and was brought by the 
buiMers six hundred miles from the quarries 
out of which it was taken. Mr. Buckingham, in 
reverting to the circumstance which has ren* 
dered the name of the otherwise obscure Pom- 
paias immortal, while that of Diocletian is al« 
most forgotten, very facetiously remarked upon 
that kind of desire for an ephemeral &me which 
runs through all ranks of society, and which 
may serve in after ages to tell tlie antiquary 
the name of the engineer, or the architect, or 
overseer, while the utmost obscurity may exist 
in relation to the reigning monarch of its time. 

'OBBLI8K8, OR CLCOPATRA's NEEDLES. 

The obelisk difSsrs from the other shafts, in 
regard to its shape as well as design. The 
form is &ur-sided, gradually diminishing as you 
ascend, and ultimately shelving off in a point. 
These appear to be of a sacred character, and 
are found always in pairs, and generally before 
the entrance to the temples for religious wor- 
ship, and are covered with hieroglyphics ex- 
quisitely chiseled, although the stone is exceed- 
ingly hard. The wonder of the modem artist i» 
increased in regard to the workmanship of these 
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Pacha, together with an expedition to Eg3rpt to 
bring home the prize. This expedition, how- ' 
ever, was not destined to effect what the com- 
bined eflforts of both the English and French 
armies could not ; therefore they returned again 
to Russia, without having obtained' the desired 
object. The Pacha having succeeded thus well 
in his first attempt, again presented the obelisk 
to the sovereign of Austria; who, imagining 
that he might be able to perform that which his 
neighbor of Russia could not accomplish, re- 
turned also to the Egyptian monarch a splendid 
present, and an expedition to bring home this 
monument, the removal of which had baffled | 
the skill of so many admirers. Austria, how- | 
ever, returned unsuccessful, and left the obelisk 
again to the discretion of the Pacha, who, like 
a politic prince, in the nobleness of his genero- 
sity again and again presented it to his brother 
sovereigns, from all of whom he obtained mu- 
nificent douceurs; but none of them have ever 
yet been able to transport it to their dominions. I 
Smaller obelisks have been carried from Egypt 
to different lands, one of which the French 
brought from Thebes, to adorn one of the 
squares of Paris. 
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ALR3CAN0RIAN LIBRARY. 

This Library was, in ancient days, the richest 
and rarest collection of books in the world : its 
origin, progress, and destruction are all worthy 
of special notice. Alexandria, from the death of 
its founder, still continued to increase in wealth 
and prosperity ; and this gave the people much 
leisure, which they devoted to the cultivation of 
their intellects. They collected a library, which 
was destroyed by fire^ about the time of Cleopa- 
tra. At this period Mark Antony became ena- 
mored of this lovely queen, who, by all accounts, 
must have been the most beautiful as well as 
the most accomplished of females ; but having 
occasion to go into Asia Minor, l^e found at 
Pergamos a magnificent collection of books, 
consisting of two hundred thousand manuscript 
volumes, and these he immediately determined 
to send to Cleopatra; and accordingly made 
arrangements to transmit this immehse library 
to Alexandria. Mr. Buckingham here made a 
facetious remark, that, in comparison with the 
presents ^hich lovers now*a-days make their 
mistresses, this was a colossal token of affection ; 
and well fnay an album, or an annual, or a copy 
of the last new novel, appear insignificant, in 
view of thia goodly gift, Upon receiving thift 
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library, the queen fortned the determination of 
erecting a building for its reception, which 
should be in every way worthy of it ; and be- 
fore the entrance stand the two obelisks before 
mentioned, which in all probability were allowed 
by the priests to be placed here, to give to this 
building a sacred or august character. To auc:- 
ment this already splendid collection, this poli- 
,tic queen issued an edict, that all persons, either 
residing in Alexandria or visiting the city, who 
possessed manuscripts of ^ny description what- 
ever, should allow them to remain in this libra- 
ry for one year, during which time the scribes 
made two new copies ; one of which became the 
property of the library, while the other was 
given to the owner, together with the original 
copy as a kind of interest for the loan. By this 
means the collection received large additions, and 
literature was much advanced by these excellent 
measures^ This, although the policy of a sove- 
reign of ancient times, appears far wiser than 
the laws at present in England,, where no author 
is allowed to publish any book whatever, until 
he has first given away eleven copies, no matter 
how expensive may be the work; and so hard 
is this regulation, that many valuable books 
have been kept from the public on account of 
it. This library. was paxti^^Hy destroyed at the 
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time of the capture of the city by the Caliph 
Omar, who headed the Arabian expedition; and 
when, after the weaUh and resources of the city 
had fallen into his hands, was solicited to spare 
this library, the Arab chief sent back word 
to have the works examined, and if they corro* 
berated the Koran, to destroy them, because the 
Koran was enough, and needed no corrobora- 
tion ; and, on the other hand, if the]^ did not 
agree with the Koran, to destroy them, because 
heretical. The messengers, perceiving that on 
either hand the same fate awaited it, spared 
themselves the trouble of examining them, and 
accordingly set fire to the building ; but a parti- 
tion wall prevented the whole collection from 
being destroyed by the flames ; and it is report- 
ed that, notwithstandins; the quantity consumed, 
still enough were saved to beat the whole num- 
ber of baths for six months. The population of 
the city at that time was estimated at three hiin* 
dred thousand free men, besides women, chil« 
dren, and slaves. There were four thousand 
public baths, and four hundred theatres. 

CANOPUS. 

On the ancient western branch of the Nile 

stood the city of Canopus, which was celebrated, 

8 
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as Bath, or Brighton, or Saratoga, as a watering 
place ; and on account of its attractions in this 
respect, thousands and tens of thousands yearly 
resorted to it. But there was one circumstance, 
abovje all others, which rendered this city fa- 
mous ; and this was its wonderful baths, which 
were believed to possess the wonderful power 
of renewing the youth of elderly ladies who 
chose to bathe in their waters. This, of course, 
would prove a source of great attraction, how- 
ever absurd such a thing may appear to us at 
this enlightened day. 

SAIS. 

Sais was the capital of that division of Lower 
Egypt which was denominated the Saitic Nome, 
(a word denominating a district of which this 
^ city was the capital,) and was celebrated for 
the splendid temple of Minerva which it con- 
tained. Not far from this building is another 
of curious remark, called the Monolith ; which, 
as its name imports, is a building composed of a 
single stone. This work of wonderful charac- 
ter was performed for Amasis, the kxn^ of Sais, 
who was possessed of _immense wealth, and. 
chose this mode of signalizing his name. The 
transportation of this huge mass of granite from 
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its original quarry to the place upon which it 
was finally deposited, is reported to have en- 
gaged twenty thousand well skilled pilots of the 
Nile for three successive inundations ; and not 
until the last movement was there the occur- 
rence of a single accident. The king seeing 
the chief architect heave a deep sigh, asked him 
the cause ; and was told that a man had been 
accidentally killed in the movement of the build- 
ing, and that he feared this portended evil. 
Upon hearing this, the king is said to have or- 
dered the building to be left in the position in 
which it then stood ; and thus it has ever since 
remained, a monument of his benevolence as 
well as his opulence. It was his original design 
to have this building range exactly with the 
front of the temple of Minerva, along-side of 
which it stands ; but owing to this circumstance,* 
it was thus allowed to remain in its present 
situation. 

With this account the fourth lecture ended ; 
and the audience, which had listened with 
eager attention, retired in a state of the highest 
gratification. 
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LECTURE V. 



Tanis, the Zean of the Scriptures — Works of the Children of 
Israel. — Bubastis, the City of Isis— Festival of Lampi— 
Egypt — India and China. — Heliopolis — the Land of Go- 
shen — Pythagoras, and the Metcmp8ycho8is.^Gre«t Citjr 
of Memphis, the Metropolis of Central Egypt. — The Pyra- 
mids of Egypt-— their vast number, sieo and extent. — 
Form — structure— object, and destination of these Royal 
Sepulchres. — Ascent to the summit of the loftieet Pyramid 
by moonlight.— Splendid and impressive view of the Rising 
Sun from this eminence.— Descent attended with increased 
dangers and difficulties. — Entry into tiio dark interior of 
the Great Pyramid of Cheops. — Catacombs of the Dead- 
Embalmed Mummies* and present appropriation.— Colos- 
sal Sphynx of Egypt — its origin— dimensions— and ex- 
pression. 

Following up the subjects from the last lec- 
ture, we come to the account of the ancient 
cities and monuments of Central Egypt ; and 
the first place falling under notice, is the city of 



TANIS, THE ZOAN OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Tanis was capital of the Tanitic Nome or 
District, and the peculiarity of its ruins are re- 
markable for their being of brick, instead of the 
stone which abounds in the other ruined cities 
of Egypt. This city is adjacent to the land of 
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Goshen, the dweliing-placo of the children of 
Israel. It was surrounded by a wall, which is 
about twelve miles in circumference, the base 
of which is eighty feet thick, and inclining out- 
ward on the inner side, so that the top was but 
thirty feet in breadth, but still wide enough to 
admit of three or four chariots driving abreast. 
Mr. Buckingham here explained the circum- 
stance of straw being required by the Egyp- 
tians in the making of brick, as is recorded in 
Scripture history. The soil of Egypt, of which 
these were made, consists of a rich black loam, 
wanting the adhesive qualities of clay, and con- 
sequently something was needed in their ma- 
nufacture from this material to prevent them 
from crumbling ; the straw, therefore, was used 
as fibres or ligaments running through the 
brick to hold them together, in the same man- 
ner as hair is used by masons in the mixing of 
mortar, to hold it together and prevent the lime 
from running in streaks, as it otherwise would 
do. Some of the temples were built of stone, 
but by far the largest portion of th^ city was 
composed of brick. Not far from Tanis stood 
the city of 

8* 
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BUBA8TI8. 

Situated upon what is termed the Bubastic 
arm of the Nile, this city presented the most 
favorable position for the ingress and egress of 
strangers, being that point on the river at which 
the canal terminated which connected the Nile 
with the Red Sea : it consequently stood upon 
the high road to India. Here was situated the 
magnificent temple of Isis, which was annually 
visited by thousands who worshiped at her 
shrine as pilgrims now perform their annual 
journey to Mecca ; and here was celebrated the 
Festival of Lamps, which probably took its ori- 
^ from the veneration of the people for fiire. Of 
this city there still exist;|s more remains than of 
Tani^. The temple remains undestroyed^ and 
the splendor of its sculpture, its paintings and 
its ornaments, mark it as a building upon which 
the Egyptians bestowed more than an ordinary 
share of labor and skill. Bubastis is now a 
village; and not far distant may be seen the 
ruins of 

ifBLIOPOLIS. 

This city was celebrated for its Literary In- 
stitution, which was dedicated to the purpose of 
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instruction in foreign news, and was extremely 
popular, on account of its proximity to the sea- 
coast. So great was the influx of strangers, that 
the foreign population overgrew the native, and 
the Greek language was substituted for the ori- 
ginal Egyptian tongue, and the name changed 
from the Scripture name of On, to Heliopolis, or 
the City of the Sun. Here are found obelisks, 
as at Alexandria ; and this city is celebrated for 
having been the residence, for a time at least, 
of Pythagoras, the founder of the system that 
bears his name, which is termed the metempsy- 
chosis, or doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul ; a system which undoubtedly gave rise to 
the practice of embalming the bodies of the dead, 
so that they might be preserved uninjured until 
the spirits should again choose to inhabit them ; 
and as absurd as this idea is, it is nevertheless be- 
lieved at this present day by more than fifty 
millimis of souls, including the inhabitants of 
India, China, the Hindoos, etc. These not only 
imagine that the souls of the deceased inhabit 
the bodies of animals, but that even trees are the 
receptacles of their disembodied spirits. The 
obelisk which still remains upright at Heliopo- 
lis, is one of th^ largest in Egypt, and presents a « 
most imposing appearance, standing, as it does, 
alone, amid the ruins that surround it. This 
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was the capital city of the land of Goshen, and 
.was situated in the edge of the desert, elevated 
so far above the other portions of the country, 
that the inundations of the river subjected it to 
submersion for not more than five or six dAvs. 
The situation for this city was highly favorable 
to the Israelites, when, under Moses their leader, 
they fled from the land of the Egyptians, and 
commenced their wenry pilgrimage through the 
vast deserts. 



MEMPHIS. 

m 

Of this city scarce a vestige remains. It was 
formerly the capital of Central Egypt ; and the 
almost entire disappearance of its habitations 
and temples is truly wonderful. The date of 
this city is extremely remote, and its founda- 
tions have been ascribed to Menes, the first 
Egyptian king. Its devastation took place un- 
der Cambyses, who overrun the whole land. It 
was a law of the country, that no dead body 
should be buried in a spot of ground capable of 
giving sustenance to the living; and accord- 
ingly the desert was converted into what was 
termed the Necropolis, or City of the Dead. 
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PYRAMIDS. 



The statements of some travelers would seem 
to lead to the idea that there were but three py- 
ramids in all Egypt, because they only speak of 
the three cpreat specimens, which stand not many 
miles distant from Cairo, on the opposite side of 
the Nile. But the fact is, that within a compass 
of not more than one hundred miles, more than 
two hundred pyramids may be seen ; in fact, 
they literally abound throughout Egypt; and 
their number, no less than their magnitude, is 
truly astonishing. The shape of these monu- 
ments, as famiUar to the ejre, in the numerous 
drawings which have been made, is generally 
incorrect in this particular: they are repre- 
sented too perpendicular; whereas the angles 
are obtuse, the extent of the base being greater 
than that of the height. In approaching them 
the traveler is not struck with their prodigious 
size until he has arrived at the very foot ; and 
then, as he casts his eye up, he discovers what 
a mountain of stone is towering above him. 
The form of the pyramids is that which is best 
adapted to durability ; each layer being placed 
upon another broader than itself; and the ma- 
terial being sa massive, and the workmanship 
so excellent, that the four thousand ot five thou* 
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sand years which have rolled by since their 
erection, have scarcely left a trace of decay 
upon them. On the measurement of the pyra- 
mids travelers have seemed to vary in their 
statements ; but this is not to be attributed to 
either p. want of carefulness or veracity on their 
part, but to the impediments which lie ia the 
way tp prevent a correct survey of their dimen- 
sions. Situated as they are in the open waste 
of the desert, the sand has accumulated upon 
their foundations, and piled itself high against 
their sides; therefore the different circum- 
stances under which these surveys have taken 
place have been the cause of the various state- 
ments in regard to their dimensions. But al- 
though other and later travelers have men- 
tioned between six hundred and seven hundred 
feet as their height^ still Herodotus, Strabo and 
Pliny, all of whom visited them, have noted 
their breadth ps well ds height at eight hundred 
feet-— all the sides being equal. Some of the 
stones which form these mammoth structures 
measure from ten to twelve feet in height ; and 
some even of the largest of them may be found 
at the very top. What means were used to lift 
them, has thus far, and probably always will 
remain a problem. Mr. Lyell, the celebrated 
geologist, entered into a critical estimate of the 
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weight of a single pyramid, and computes it at 
sixty million tons. Now, as the whole amount 
of tonnage belonging to the mercantile-navy of 
Great Britain amounts to but twenty millions, 
consequently it would take three times as many 
vessels as are engaged In the commerce of that 
maratime nation to convey the material used in 
the formation of a single Egyptian pyramid. 
Another estimate, made by a French traveler, 
computes the amount of material in one of these 
pyramids AS enough to form a wall six feet high 
and one foot thick around the whole territory 
of France. 



OBJECTS FOR WHICH THEY WERE ERECTED. 

i 

Various have been the conjectures concerning 
the objects for which these colossal edifices were 
erected. Some have advanced the belief that 
they were built for astronomical observatories, 
from the summits of which the ancient astrono- 
mers might have an unbroken view of the hea- 
venly bodies. But this is without foundation ; 
and, withal, the very idea is absurd ; as, in any 
given latitude, one observatory for such a pur- 
pose woald be as good as many ; and moreover 
the immensity cS die work demands another ob- 
ject than this. Another opinion, and still more 



I 
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absurd than the former, is, that they were built 
as places of refuge and safety, in case of a repe- 
tition of the flood ; and the chambers which 
they contain were supposed to have been in- 
tended as granaries for corn, to supply the peo- 
ple during its prevalence : but this idea is pre- 
posterous ; because, if they remembered that the 
first dry land which discovered itself above the 
waters of the abating deluge was Mount Ararat, 
which was upwards of seventeen thousand feet 
in height, they would have known how insig:- 
nificant were even these stupendous pyramids in 
the comparison. But the last and most rational 
account is, that they were built as receptacles 
for their dead, probably their kings ; and if 
asked why so ponderous? we would answer, that 
the views which they held in regard to the fu- 
ture state of the soul demanded that they should 
exert the utmost care in the preservation of the 
body. The Egyptians believed in the Pjrtha- 
gorean doctrine of the 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. ^ 

This doctrine taught that, at death, the soul 
of the individual took up its abode in some 
other body, and then varied in respect to the 
character of the man while living: if good, his 
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spirit entered into that of an angel, br some high 
and exalted being ; but on the contrary, if the 
character was bad, the spirit animated some in- 
ferior animcd, which again, at dissolution, went 
into some other form ; and so continued to in- 
habit different bodies for some thousands of 
years, when it again animated its original frame, 
that is, if it is found in its original stQ,te of pre- 
servation ; but, on the contrary, if the body was 
found to be mutilated or decayed, the spirit dis- 
dained to take up its abode in it, and both went 
into annihilation. Therefore we can readily ac- 
count for the labor and pains bestowed in pre- 
serving the bodies of their dead in tombs calcu- 
lated to last as long, apparently, as time itself 
shall endure. 

ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT BY MOONLIGHT. 

A party of isixteen persons, among whom Mr. 

Buckingham was one,^left the city of Cairo, and 

crossing the Nile, Arrived about sunset at the 

foot of the pyramids — intending to undertake 

the arduous and extremely hazardous task of 

gaining the summit ; they, however, determined 

to repose until midnight, and then compience 

the ascent ; that hour arrived ; the full moon 

had gained the meridian, and the scene was im- 

9 
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posing in the extreme. To effect the object in 
view, mutual assistance was required, the steps 
or ledges up which they had to climb being 
from two to six feet high, and perpendicular. 
One of the party remaining below, the rest 
ranged themselres in a row, after this man- 
ner : the lightest of the party being stationed 
upon the flanks, and so increasing to the centre, 
where was of course the heaviest of the whole: 
this mode was adopted, that the assistance re- 
quired from each one might be exerted most 
advantageously j the first being placed upon the 
next platform, lent his aid to the next, while 
the remainder raised him up from below ; and 
thus as they went on toward the centre, the 
- power became more and more equally divided 
between those above and those who had not yet 
ascended, so that when the heaviest individual's 
turn came, he had an equal number to pull and 
to push, and accordingly his ascent was as easily 
accomplished as his lighter companions. The 
labor and fatigue of this process, however, was 
greatly lightened by the extreme hilarity and 
good feeling which prevailed. Six hours were 
exhausted in accomplishing the^ ascent to the 
summit, which, somewhat to their surprise, 
they discovered to be a platform of twenty feet 
square, insteiid of coming off to a point, as the 



appearance indicated from below. Upon the 
stones at the summit many names were in* 
scribed, principally French. The view now be- 
came intensely interesting, as the, light of day 
burst forth and dissipated the shades of twilight, 
wl^ich, however, in Egypt, is of but short dura- 
tion, situated as that country is in latitude thirty, 
about ten degrees south of New- York. 

As the party gained the top, the jBirst bright- 
red streak of day shot around the eastern hori- 
zon. This brilliant flash was almost immediate- 
ly followed by a suffusion of the sky with a 
beautiful roseate blush, which soon changed 
into a saffron hue, indicating the ne^r approach 
of Aurora. Scarce had the mind fastened itself 
upon these incipient beauties, when the day-god 
burst forth in glowing splendor, in all the full- 
ness of his oriental pomp and majesty. On the 
other hand, the pale and sickly rays of the moon 
were becoming dimmer and dimmer, and the 
shades of night rolling themselves up like a cur- 
tain before the approaching beams of the parent 
orb. At the zenith, day and night embraced 
each other for a moment ; and then, as if afraid 
of the increasing brightness of the usurping 
Sun, the Queen of Night, enwrapping herself 
in her silver mantle, sought repose behind the 
western horizon. Scarce ^ve niinutiBS had elaps* 
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ed from the first indication of morning, before the 
night was swallowed up in the brighter glories 
of day, and the Sun, in full orbed splendor, had 
begun his diurnal course. Now the scenery 
around became invested with new beauty : the 
towering domes and minarets of the distant city 
of Cairo glanced in the sparkling rays ; the 
wide-spread plainis of Lybia extended as far as 
the eye could reach on the one hand, while the 
green valley of the Nile, ^i^^ the intervening 
stream studded with its hundreds of boats, with 
their white sails glowing in the sunlight, lay 
upon the other ; recalling to the recollection the 
description of the celebrated Sir William Jones, 

" Like orient pearls at random strung^." 

The associations of the mind in such a ^tua- 
ation are calculated to be of the most interesting 
nature. Standing upon the oldest monuments 
in the world, and stretching the eye over a land 
replete with so much to wonder at and to ad- 
mire, and to contrast in imagination the pre- 
sent and the past, and to call up the names of 
those whom we were taught to reverence in 
the earliest seasons of our childhood, and think 
that this^land was once their 4^eUing-^place ; 
and when the names of Moses, of Joseph, of the 

Hebrew patriarch, th^ aged Jacob, of the im^- 
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ous and haughty Pharaoh, and of others whose 
names and whose deeds are recorded in the vo- 
lume of inspiration, recur to the recollection, 
how can it be otherwise than that Ejs^pt should 
be considered as replete with much to render 
its name full of interest. 



DESCENDING, AND ENTERING THE PYRAMID. 

The party, a^r having remained sufficiently 
long upon the pyramid, prepared to descend, 
but found more difficulty here than they had 
apprehended; the dizzy height caused their 
beads to swim as they cast their eyes down- 
ward, and they were foirced to descend back- 
ward to avoid the danger of falling. Having 
reached the great door of entrance, which is 
placed in the centre of one of the sides, Mr. 
Buckingham determined to explore the interior, 
and found that the passage extended downward 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, and then chang- 
ing its position, directed at the sam^ angle up- 
ward for the same distance, bringing the sarco- 
phagus directly in the centre of the pyramid. 
The interior is extremely dark, and the smell 
very offensive, which is caused however by the 
number of bats which infest them ; and these 

animals are of so large a size, as to be termed . 

9* 
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flying Ibxes. The stranger is directed by an 
Arab guide, who provides torches by whi A tlie 
passage is lighted. There is one thing which 
would probably arrest the attrition of every tra- 
veler, which is, that although all the other mo- 
numents among the Egyptians are literally co- 
vered with hieroglyphics and characters, yet no 
traces of any carved work of any nature, not 
even an inscription, is to be found upon any of 
the pyramids. 

CATACOMBS. 

.. ^ 

These are receptacles for the dead, and vary 
in size from My to three hundred feet square ; 
some are two fbrlongs in length and one in 
breadth ; the depth has not yet been ascertained. 
In these the bodies were placed in a standin^r 
position, as close as they could possibly be pliiced 
together, like soldiers when formed in solid co- 
lumn. When the stratum is thus completed, the 
second course is commenced, the feet being 
placed on the heads of those below. Thus one 
tier after another is filled up, until the whole 
catacomb is full. Some of these have already 
been excavated to the depth of thirteen tiers, and 
still more yet remain to be got out. In the area 
of the largest of these, more ttian a million bo- 
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dies have been discorored; and it is believed 
thkt tbere are more bodies in these catacombs 
than the present population of E^ypt. 



MUMMIES. 

The mummies, or embalmed bodies of the 
dead, are^ as has before been stated, found in 
immense numbers in all parts of Ejgypt. The 
doctrines which they believed, and!^ which led 
them to build such imperishable sepulchres for 
their dead, led them also to embalm the corpse, 
so as to preserve the body entire, until the i^irit 
which once possessed it^ shall return to reani- 
mate its former tenement. The art of embalm- 
ment) which was applied to all, whether of high 
oT of low degree, is now unknown ; and the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Egypt, who for the most part 
have descended from Arab stock, bury their 
dead after the manner of christian nations. 

There are various uses to which the andent 
mummies are made subservient. In the first 
place, they are bought by EuropeeUi institutions, 
especially those which are found in the orna- 
mented sarcophagi, and exhibited as specimens 
of curiosity, and are thus made to enrich their 
owners. Mother use to which they are put, is, 
that of filling a place in the pharmacc^ijn ; and 



the dmg known by the titie of momta, may be 
piirchased, as a sovereign cure for an inward 
bruise, at almost any of the apothecaries. They 
are again used by the artist, being pulverized 
and ground, and mixed into a color resembling 
a dark umber, which is said to give to the pic- 
ture the appearance of the antique. But the 
common use made of the mnimmies by the in- 
habitants of the country, is to cut them np for 
fuel ; and the traveler may view upon the hearth 
of the Egyptian cottager or peasant, the blazing 
portions of some disjointed mummy. The odor 
of the burning mummy is very gratefiil and 
pleasant : the ignition is quick, and being full 
of a resinous substance, they bum freely, and 
not unlike the Cannel coal. This seems to be 
a fortunate circumstance for this .people, that 
some substitute for the more natural kinds of 
fuel is to be found : for there is no coal in the 
land, and wood is extremely scarce ; there be- 
ing not much else than the palm-tree, which 
yields them food, and is therefore too valuable 
to be cut down. 

COLOSSAL SPHYNX. 

This is a statue consisting of the body of a 
lion sunnounted with the head of a virgin. At 
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first this combination appears rerolting; but 
vrhen we think t)f the motive which led to it, the 
idea is invested with something pleasing rather 
than otherwise. The period at which the^inunda- 
tionof the Nile takes place being that in which the 
sun passes from the sign Leo iilto that of Vii^d, 
the ancient Egyptians, as a mark of gratitude, 
reared this figure, combining the two signs in 
one ; and the Sphynx may be met with in aU 
most all groups of figures carved upon their mo- 
numental remains. The particular figure un- 
der consideration is cut from the solid rock on 
which it-stands, and its dimensions are gigantic 
in the extreme ; the length of the back beiiig 
one hundred and fifty-two feet from the neck to 
the end of the trunk ; the paws are fifty-two 
feet long, between which a temple for sacrifice 
is held ; the &ce, from the chin to the top of the 
forehead, is thirty feet, but is at present very 
much mutilated. The proportions are extreme- 
ly beautiful and harmonious, and the symmetry 
of the features has been the theme of more than 
one historian. 
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LECTURE VL 



The Lake Moeris — Utility of its design, and grandeur of iti 
extent.-^Tbe Labyrinth on tlie shores-^and Pyramids, 
Chambera, and Statues, in the water.— Cities of Antinoe 
and Herroopolis — Qontrast of Greek and Egyptian Archi- 
tecture. — Abydoa — tiie Buried City — Temple of Tentjrt— 
the Shrine of Isis— >it8 Zodiac and Hindoo Gods. — City of 
Crocodiles*- Veneration, Worship, and Elnbalming of these 
animals. — Temple of ApoUinopoIis Magna-^its Porticoii 
PropylaB, and Altars. — City of Hecatompylos, or Diospo- 
lis-^the hundred- gated Thebes.— Creneral butline-^£xtent, 
Opulence, and Splendor of the City.— <^reat Tem[^ of Ju- 
piter Amroon — its colossal size and imposing eff4^t.^Rojal 
Sepulchres of the early Egyptian Kings in the Valley of 
Death. — Vocal Statue of Memnon, which saluted with ma* 

' sical tones the Rising Sun. 

The present lecture concludes the coarse on 
Egypt ; and were it not that we are permitted 
to anticipate, if possible, a still greater treat, in 
the remarks of this distinguished traveler, on 
Palestine, we should feel extremely reluctant to 
pronounce this as the last ; but if the subjects of 
the previous lectures were interesting, this sure- 
ly falls short of none of them in the descriptions 
which have been drawn by one not only capa- 
ble of appreciating the advantages which he 
has himself enjoyed, but possessing in a high 
degree all that attractiveness of ityle which 
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renders his mode of conveying information to 
his auditors extremely agreeable as well as pro- 
fitable. The present lecture brings us to a con- 
sideration of the ancient cities and monuments 
of Upper Egypt ; and the first remarkable object 
at which we arrive, is the ' 

LAKE MCERIS. 

This magnificent work of art has more than 
once been attributed to the hand of nature ; but 
the question now no longer remains in dispute, 
for every doubt has given way to the evidence 
which has developed itself, to show that this 
vast reservoir is the consummation of human 
skill. The origin and purposes of this lake ap- 
pear to be as follows : The different states of 
Egypt, (as we may term the Nomes or divisions 
of that country,) were almost continually en- 
gaged in civil wars ; and although they had ex- 
erted themselves to adorn and beautify their 
own individual territories, yet still there was 
no great national work to reflect honor upon, 
or yield benefit to, the whole country alike. 
Thus, during a period of profound peace which 
occurred, a congress of the whole country was 
called, bringing together representatives from 
all the different interests, to unite upon some 
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jplsm wbeFeiQ all might alike be engaged for the 
general good. Many propositions appear to have 
been made and rejected, until tbe idea iras ad- 
vanced which led to tbe great work under con- 
^deration. The purpose wasyto prepare an im- 
mense reservoir, so constructed as to be made 
to receive the surplus water of the Nile, when 
it should rise higher than was desirable for 
the good of the crop ; and holding the same 
until it might, in a season of unusual drought, 
be emptied again into the river ; and thus by 
this means equalize the inundations of this 
stream upon which all portions of the land were 
alike dependent for support. This excavation 
was made on the west side of the Nile ; and so 
immensb w^re the resources of this people, that 
the work was extended to the circumference of 
fifty English miles. It was for a long tinne a 
matter of wonder what had become of the great 
quantity of earth which was taken from this re- 
servoir ; but mounds have been discovered in 
the adjacent plains of Lybia, which account in 
some measure for this problem. Upon the lake- 
shore stands a tower or pyramid, composed of 
earth and bricks taken from the lake ; and upon 
its base is an inscription which has been inter- 
preted to contain much wiL It appears that 
thei^e were two other monuments erected of 
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stone in the very centre of the lake, before it 
had yet received the element which it was des- 
tined to contain; and the inscription before al- 
luded to calls the attention of the beholder to 
the two brothers of this pyramid, which stand 
in the centre of the lake, which, although built 
of a superior material to itself, could not have 
had their place there unless the earth had been 
recovered of which it had been built ; and there- 
fore warns the observer not to think meanly of 
its humble structure. One of these pyramids 
had thirty thousand chambers, and is said to 
have been devoted to the 

SACRED CROCODILE. 

This animal, although one of the most dis* 
fisting in appearance that can be, was nev^Che- 
less deified by the Bg3rpdans, and the royal fa- 
mily of crocodiles are said to have been kept in 
cages with golden wires, and adorned with 
jewels, ear-rings, bracelets and chmns, of the 
most costly and beautiful character. A box, 
made from the wood of the sycam<Mre, was dug 
up from the shores of the Lake Mosris, in which 
were discovered seventy of these ancient mem- 
bers of the royal line of crocodiles, embalmed 
after the manner of a human body, and in a 

10 
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fine state of preservation. There is a remark- 
able fact connected with the history of this crea- 
ture ; it is the only species of animal that pre- 
sents so great a variety in its dimensions ; being 
but an inch or two in len^h at birth, and ar- 
riving frequently to the length of twenty feet 
The amazing power of this animal may have 
been the cause of the honor and reverence paid 
it by the Egyptians. 

« 

LABTRINTH. 

Upon the shores of the Lake Moeris was an- 
ciently constructed an immense labyrinth, of 
which remains are still to be seen. This is said 
to have originally contained three thousand 
apartments, and to have been intended as a se- 
pulchre, and c(mtained the sarcophagy of its 
builders. This work has been ascribed to va- 
rious builders ; but its date is extremely uncer- 
tain. It seems to have been the model of the 
celebrated Cretan Labyrinth, of which also there 
is comparatively nothing known relative to its 
construction as well as its destination. 

ANtlNCB AND HBRM0P0LI8. 

Of these two cities but the fragments of their 
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original splendor remain. The former is of Gre- 
cian origin, and is situated upon the left bank 
of the Nile. More of its remains are to be seen 
than of Hermopdis, which is an original Egyp- 
tian city, and stands on the right bank of the 
river.; but a single portico has survived the ra- 
vages of time and the elements ; yet it }s asserted 
by every traveler who has visited these two 
sites upon the same day, that the single rem- 
naht of Hermopolis which remains, is calcu- 
lated to excite within the bosom of the beholder 
more admiration and wonder than all the tem- 
ples and combined ruins of its Grecian neigh- 
bor^ And Mr. Buckingham, in adverting to this 
fact, contrasted the feelings of the individual 
who visits St. Paul's at London, and then turns 
to view the solemn aisles of Westminster : while 
the splendors of St. Paul's might excite admira- 
tion, there was nothing. of that grave and sa- 
cred awe connected with the view which seems 
immediately to thrill the bosom of the stranger 
who visits the interior of the Abbey. 

ABYDOS. 

Much speculation has been offered in solu- 
tion of this subterranean city. As to the reasons 
for its foundation, as well as the circumstance 



of its being fou&d partly under the sa!r&ce of 
the ground, some have been of opinicm that it 
had sunk ; but from the erenness of its surfitce 
this idea appears to be unfounded. The vulgar 
opinion respecting this place is, that this was 
the city in which soul and body became re- 
united, after the former had finished its wao- 
derings. But as near as may be discovered, this 
city seems to have been the place where the 
Egyptian priesthood was educated. It contained 
a temple of Memnoh, as well as the splendid 
temple of Osiris, which was built by Osy- 
mandes. 

TENTYRA. 

/ 

This city has transmitted to posterity the 
most splendid temples that Eg3rpt can boast: 
those of IsiS) and of ApoUinopolis Magna. The 
first of these bears the face of Isis upon each 
one of the four sides of the splendid columns 
which adorn it The colors, which stiU glow 
with all the brilliancy and vividness of the 
work of yesterday, are a wonder as well as a 
source of admiration to the beholder. The Zo- 
diac, which formerly met the observation of the 
traveler as he surveyed this 8{dendid temple, 
has within a few years past been Uisexi down, 
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and removed to Paris, where it forms one of the 
attractions to the museum. An incident occur- 
red at this temple worthy of remark. A convoy 
ofSeapoys, from India, arrived at this part of 
Eigypt during the period of thie Egyptian cam- 
paign ; and as a detachment of the men» were 
rambling along the shore, they proposed to en- 
ter this temple ; but no sooner had they crossed 
the threshold than they all at once fell upon 
their faces in the attitude of devotion. As 
strange as this may appear, that a party of Hin- 
doos should worship in a temple of Egyptiaxt 
dedication, nevertheless the devotional sympa- 
thies of their hearts were called forth by be- 
holding Bramah, and other of the idols of their 
own pantheon, ranged in the niches around the 
wall. Notwithstanding the great similarity in 
the mode of worship of both the Egyptians and 
Hindoos, there is a wonderful difference in the 
architecture and style of their places of worship ; 
the first being massive, though sitnple ; while 
the latter is decorated with a profuse variety of 
graceful curvatures and swelling domes, and 
other appendages of Indian finery. When we 
view the people of Egypt in the light of citi- 
zens, or scientific men, or a commercial people, 
we must wonder at their degradation and ex- 
tremely debauched objects of adoration and 
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homage ; as temples dedicated to the crocodile, 
Of some other disgustiiig reptile. It only shows 
what4he human mind trill attain when left to 
itself and without the light of ieralation. The 
temple of Apoltinopolis Magna is one of the 
grandest in E^ypt. Before its portal stand two 
magnificent obelisks, thickly covered with hie- 
Yc^lyphics ; and on either side of the inrnoense 
gateway stand two propylse, or semi*pyramidal 
mounds, which seem as pillars to this mighty 
ptch ] upon the top of which th^re is »ifficient 
room to allow forty Arab huts to gire shelter to 
Aeir occupants, who choose this position' for 
tfieir dwelling, to avoid the plundering intrusion 
of the Bedouins. At night, they roll a large 
stone against the door leading to the staircase, 
on the inner side, and bar the entrance so com- 
pletely as to deny admittance to any one from 
without. Passing on from this we arrive at the 
magnificent city of - 

THSBBS. 

*niis city was thecapital of Upper Egypt, and 
was in its prime as long ago as the days of Ho- 
rn^, and firom him derived its name of <<the 
bm^red gated." Since the time of Cbrist it ap- 
pears to have been totally deserted. Of all the 
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remains of the splendors of Egjrpt, none ajqpear 
so magnificent, so stupendous, so truly wonder- 
ful, as those of ancient Thebes. The prophet 
Nahum, when foretelling the miserable down£stIl 
and ruin of Nineveh, compares that city to 
Thebes, called in Scripture, No, a word in the 
original signifying city, and therefore called The 
City, by way of pre-eminence. He says to Ni- 
neveh, '' Art thou better than populous No, that 
was situate among the rivers, that had the wa- 
ters round about it, whose rampart was the sea, 
and whose wall was from the sea ?" etc. To the 
present day, this city is called by the Arabs, No 
Ammon, or the City of Anunon, from the mag- 
nificent temple of Jupiter Ammon, which still 
presents the grandest and most imposing spec-^ 
tacle throughout the entire compass of the an- 
cient world. Situated upon the fertUe borders 
of the Nile, the site of ancient Thebes extended 
fot miles on either side ; and the space occupied 
by the city covered an area of sixty miles. It had 
several divisions, among the principal of which 
were Gamac and Luxor. Whether it received 
the appellation of <^ the hundred gated," ftom 
the actual number of its portals, or from some 
other cause, is now unknown ; but it is called 
by Homer the city of Hecatompylos ; perhaps in 
view of its great extent, without reference to its 
actual import. 
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TEMPLE OF JUPITER AMMON. 

Approaching this venerable and vast edifice, 
the eye first meets the avenue of Sphynxes, 
which are ranged on either side the intervening 
aisle in stately grandeur, each one being thirty 
feet in height, and in number extending for a 
distance of one mile and three quarters, suffi- 
ciently approximate to carry out the effect, which 
is sublime in the extreme. At the termination 
of this double column of sphynxes, stand two 
high pedestals, like thrones, sup|)orting reclin- 
ing statues of sixty feet in height — double the 
height of the sphynxes. Still beyond these 
stand two splendid obelisks, richly carved with 
hieroglyphics, rearing their heads to the height 
of one hundred and twenty feet — still doubling 
in altitude the preceding figures, and presenting 
to the eye a towering succession of objects, which 
adds peculiarly to the magnificent effect of the 
combined whole. From the commencement of 
the avenue to the gateway, is a distance of two 
miles ; this gateway is seventy-five feet high, and 
exceedingly grand in appearance. This brings 
us to the magnificent Portico, or, as it has been 
termed,the Hall of Colunms. In comparison with 
which the portico of St. PauPsat Loiidonfallsinto 
utter insignificance, although the wonder and 
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admiration of its visiters. But so extensive is 
the seale of this building, that the entire edifice 
of St. Paul's, together with the open space which 
sunounds it, might be placed with ease within 
the portico of the temple of Jupiter Ammon* 
One hundred and forty-four columns, each mea- 
suring twelve feet in diameter, stand within the 
portico alone ; and being placed with strict re- 
gard to architectural order, a distance of twenty- 
four feet apart, the mind may, though not with- 
out difficulty, conceive of the extent of its area. 
TJbe extent of the whole building has been com- 
puted at about two miles in circumference ; and, 
both within and without, every portion of this 
stupendous pile is covered wi^ carved figures 
and hieroglyphics over its entire surface, and, 
moreover, painted with the most vivid and glow- 
ing colors that the power of art can invent [ and 
although this building must have occupied ages 
in its erection, and thousands of years have 
rolled away since its completion, still the beauty 
of its coloring is unimpaired, and the eye may 
now, at this remote period of time, dwell upon 
these enchanting hues, and imagine the whole 
but the work of yesterday. It is imagined, ^d 
not without great probability, that the figures 
carved upon this temple, representing contend* 
ing armies, with chariots, and horsemen, and 
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triumphal entries and processions, migfht have 
suggested to the mind a£ Homer the character 
and exploits drawn with so masterly a hand in 
the immortal effusions of his pen. With what 
awe and majesty must the view of so magnifi- 
cent an edifice naturally impress the mind, and 
more especially when viewed as coming down 
to us from so remote a period of antiquity, that 
not even the day of its downfall may be tracked ! 
What a monument is this of the once vast re- 
sources of the Egyptians! and although her 
glory is departed, her land in s{dendid ruins, 
her armies wasted, her riches plundered, and 
her soil untilled, still amid the present race 
which dwell within her borders are there none 
who feel their spirits glow within them, as they 
view the desolation which surrounds them, and 
cast a deep sigh over that mistaken pride which 
swelled in the bosoms of their proud ancestors, 
who thought to dwell in immortality throu^ 
the medium of their time-defying piles. Bat 
such was the spirit of the age, such the rivalry 
of monarchs and of states, and such the false 
idea of religion which they entertained, that we 
can scarcely imagine that their designs would 
have been less mighty than these ruins prove 
them to have been. 
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VALLEY OF DEATH. 

This title has been given to the sepulchres of 
the kings, which, from their mode of construc- 
tion, appear to be destined to remain while the 
everlasting hills rear their summits above the 
plains. Many of these have been discovered 
within the last few yearsj and opened by mo- 
dern travelers. They are vast perforaticMs ii^ 
the solid granite bed of the mountains, some ex- 
tending to the distance of two miles. The man- 
ner of ornamenting them was by covering the 
rough surface of the stone with a coat of stucco, 
which, when dry, became almost equally hard 
with the granite itself Upon the surface of this 
the artist first penciled out his figures, and then 
with the chisel perfected the sculpture of the 
millions of figures which still remain in all their 
original beauty and preservation. Upon this 
was then laid the various colors adapted to the 
object, which, like all the Egyptian colors, still 
retain their original vividness. To give some 
idea of the amount of labor bestowed upon these 
receptacles of the illustrious dead, we may state, 
that within a width of two feet, and from top to 
bottoin of the tunnel or arch, two hundred and 
seventy-two figures might be counted, all of 
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which were chiseled with the utmost exactnesi 
and true S3rinmetrical proportions. If then this 
little space presents to the eye of the beholder 
s6 much to excite his admiration and surprise, 
how much greater the cause of wonder when 
we reflect that this is only a sample of what, for 
miles in extent, may be discovered in the same 
proportion. Some of these royal tombs had a 
ceiling of cerulean blue, studded with silver 
stars, presenting, in the aspect by torchlight, the 
idea of the arch of heaven. Within separate 
apartments were deposited the sarcophagy of the 
dead, many of which have here lain undisturbed 
for thousands of years. 

VOCAL MEXNOK. 

This gigantic monument, which is said to 
have saluted the rising sun with the salutation 
of the morn uttered in melodious strains, still 
stands upon its ancient pedestal, although much 
de&ced, and now silent as motionless. The 
Memnonium, or temple of Memnon, is now in 
ruins ; and the head of the Younger Memnon, 
as it was called, was carried by Belzoni to Eng- 
land in 1818. The trunk now lies prostrate at 
the foot of the vocal statue, which is fabled to 
be the ofEspring of the Sun and Moon, and was 



placed with its face towaTds the east, so that it 
xnigiit salute the parent orb as it came iip from 
behind the eastern horizon, with the tcNQes of 
filial gratitude and adoration. The dimensions 
of this statue is about twenty-fire feet across 
the adioulders ; the instep of the foot is six feet 
high; and a man standing upon the pedestal, 
finds the height of the top of the foot above his 
head. The arm is nine feet in circumference, 
and the other portions of the body in exact 
proportion. 

That ttiis statue did utter musical sounds, 
seems to be a matter beyond controversy ; for 
ancient as well as modem writers agree in giv- 
ing testimony to the &ct. It appears to have 
been heard until the fourth century, when it 
ceased. The works of Pausanias and Strabo 
confaiin accounts ci its sound, and it has been 
compared to the sound df metallic substance 
&lling upon sonorous stone ; by others to a lute ; 
and again to the soft tones from the harp. Men 
as celebrated and as worthy of credit as Her- 
scbel and Humboldt, have not only credited the 
idea, but attempted to account for its production : 
and their theory is, that the chill air of the night, 
which filled the cavity of the mouth, was caused 
to ooze forth with a sound, when the warm 

beams of the sun met the lips. But Mr. Wilson 
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foand a metallic plate under the left arm, wfaich 
he imagines was struck with a rod by a priest 
who was concealed from observation, and thus 
was the sound produced. 

The enormous size of this statue (which 
would weigh full ten times as much as Pono- 
pey's Pillar before described) h^ caused many 
to doubt whether it was actually composed of 
stone, or whether it was not formed by cement- 
ing together masses of matter, which have har- 
dened into the solid form which it.now^xis- 
sesses. But, gigantic as this statue is, it was ne^ 
vertheless originally composed of a single stone; 
and this is corroborated by the fact, that there 
may at present be seen at the quarries of Ele- 
phanta at Sienne,, many monuments in various 
stages of perfection, and the clefts in the moun- 
tain from which other masses have been taken. 
What was the mechanical power applied by the 
Egyptians to move these mighty weights, is at 
the present day ahogether unknown ; but that 
they had such means, their achievements testify. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

TO TBB 

LECTURES ON EGYPT. 

If the reader who has patiently perused the 
foregoing details of the desolation of Egypt, will 
turn to his Bible and read there the twenty-ninth 
and thirtieth chapters of the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
he will scarcely &]1 to award the merit of faith- 
fiiln^ess to the prediction of her ruin ; a few quo- 
tations here shall suffice : — Thus saith the pro- 
phet, '< It shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; 
neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
nations :" — and agslin, " the sword shall come 
upon Egjrpt, and great pain shall be in Ethio- 
pia, when the slain shall fall in Egypt, and 
they shall take away her multitude, and her 
foundaticHis shall be broken down." How lite- 
rally these predictions have been fulfilled I will 
leave the candid reader to judge from the de- 
scriptions contained in the foregoing pages ; but 
that which cFaims our special attention in this 
supplementary chapter ^ is the history of the pre- 
sent Eg3rptian Pasha. In strict accordance with 
the prophecy, Egypt is still, as she has been firom 
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the date of her downfall, ruled ov«r by a fo- 
reigner, '^ and th^re shall be no more a prince 
of the land of Egypt," is the decree of the 
Almighty. 

'' Mohammed Ali, the Pasha and Viceroy of 
Egypt, is of Turkish origin, and iras bom at 
Cavala in Macedonia, in the year 1769. (Conse- 
quently he is DOW about sixty-eight years old.) 
By his boldness^ sagacity, and courage, he has 
raised himself from an humble sCati<»i to Aaitof 
a sovereign, before whom Arabia and Niihia 
tremble. Since 1806 he hats ruled over Egypt 
on European principles ; from bis yboth he ex- 
hibited an extraordinary pcgoetration, uncommon 
dezteiity in all bodily exercises, aiid a fiery am- 
bitioB.'' Taking advantagte of every circm& 
stance to turn the tide of public o|nnion in his 
favor, Mohanmied Ali passed vapidly tinrei^ 
various ranks of public stations, umil he has set 
at defiance the power of the Porte and made 
himself absolute monarch of Egypt — and, as Ae 
same author from whom we have above quoted 
remarks, <^Had Mohammed Ali never 'been 
stained with treachery and murder^ he would 
perhaps deserve to be called the Sala^Un of 
Egypt ;" but, unfortutiately for his character, his 
crimes present but a sorry background to A» 
bri^ler pef;e$ of hi» history — ^he however la do- 
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itifif much to regenerate Egypt, and should his 
life be prolonged until he shall have accom- 
plished the works already under way, he will 
have given an impetus tb her .advancement 
which may not easily be retarded — ^his friendly 
intercourse with foreigners, especially Europe- 
ans and Americans, has opened the way, not 
only to the introduction of our various improve- 
ments into the country, but has afforded also to 
us the privilege of visiting and inspecting this 
land of wonders. Mr. Stevens, the author of the 
highly interesting volumes lately published, de- 
tailing the incidents of travel in Egypt and the 
Holy Land; in speaking of him, says, "The 
life and character of Mohammed Ali are a study 
and a problem. Like Bernadotte of Sweden, 
he has risen from the rank of a common soldier, 
and now sits firmly and securely on a throne of 
his own making. He has risen by the usual 
road to greatness among the Turks — war, blood- 
shed, and treachery.^ Having at first used the 
influence of the Sultan of Constantinople to at- 
tain the ambitious end at which he aimed, he 
now sets his power at defiance, and has even 
despoiled him of the possession of Sjrria and th& 
Holy Land by the daring opposition of his forces 
against the army of the Grand Vi2aer of the 
Turks; and Acre, Jerusalto, Damascus, and 
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AleppOy aie now Ibe tribatajries of the Egyptian 
Pas^a. Leaviog the author from whom we 
last quoted, who devotes several pages in his 
first vohiine to the character and policy of this 
prince, we next turn to the exceediogly interest- 
ing work of Mr. Jones, who visited Egjrpt un- 
der favorable circumstances, and had the oppor- 
tunity of learning more particularly the present 
state of affitirs there. He says, " The traveler 
throughout Egypt is constantly struck with two 
things : one, the high state of improvement in 
all public institutions, and the energy with 
which they are conducted ; and the other, the 
vassalage — ^the extremely abject state of the 
people. No subjects in the world are in such a 
wretched condition as those of the Eigj^tian 
Pasha. They have Ihe appearance of freedom, 
but throughout the whole country ev^ry man 
is a slave to the royal master. They till the 
land and may call the produce theirs ; but when 
it is gathered in, he compers them to carry it to 
his store-houses, and there he purchases it at his 
own prices, which are just sufficient to keep 
them from a miserable death. The stores thus 
accumulated he sells all over Europe, whenever 
a good market can be procured ; the money is 
laid out chiefly in the su^)ort of his army and 
navy, and thus the avails of their labor are re- 
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toriiied to &e poor wi^etehes in the Bhii|)e of sol- 
diesa* t6 keep diem in sabjection." "• The animal 
revenue of the Piasha, from all these sources, 
amounts in ordinary seasons to twenty-five, and 
in very fruitful years to thirty millions of dol* ' 
lars." This same author rmnarks, that "the pub- 
lic improv^oents throughout the coutitry evince 
an enlargement: of mind and an energy of cha- 
racter that in an eastern sovereign is wondeifiil, 
especially when we consider that in most of his 
operations the Pasha has no one to second him, 
but devises and executes by the force of his own 
individual energy, and very oftei^ has to give a 
personal superintendence to his operations." 

When we take into view the abject and mi- 
serably oppressed state of the people on the one 
hand, and the value of the public improvements 
on the other, we are at a loss to say how far the 
means may be justified by the end. The doc- 
trine of the Pasha appears to be, let us do evil 
that good grow out of it'; he says that no one 
can regret more than himself the degradation of 
the people, but argues that this is necessary, in- 
asmuch as the good of fiiture generations shall 
be the result of their temporary sufferings. "His 
improvements, he says, must be carried on with 
untiring assiduity, or they will result in little 
good 3 therefore^ he says, < I must drive matters 



LECTURES ON PALESTINE. 



LECTURE I. 



AdvantageoQB position of Palestine for intercoarse with 
other countries*— Singular beautj.and contrast of its owu 
immediate frontiers or borders« — Proyinces of Galilee, Sa? 
maria, and Judea — character and productions of each. — 
Mount Lebanon— its picturesque scenery and rich varietj 
of botanical treasures. ^Mount Hermon— its snow-crown* 
ed summit and copious and refreshing dews.-^Mount Ta* 
bor— extensive and enchanting prospect from its summit — 
Mount Carmel, rising from the Plain of Sharon, and over- 
looking tlie sea.— Mounts Ebal and Gerizzim-^the Moun* 
tmin of Blessing and Mountain, of Cursing.— Mount Zion 
and the Mount of Olives, with their sacred localities.— Tlie 
Sea of Galilee— the Lake Gennesareth, or Sea of Tiberias. 
— ^TheRiver Jordan— its sources, fords, swellings, and out- 
let—The Lake Asphaltites— Sodom and Gomorrah«-4hi 
Dead Sea. 

Palestine, as that region of the globe in which 
most of the remarkable events of New Testa- 
ment history took place, is to be regarded as in- 
vested with those associations which are calcu- 
lated to call forth all the pure and holy feelings 
of the Christian's heart, and to recall to the re* 
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collection many of those trivial incidents con- 
nected with the lives and histories of those who, 
from our earliest childhood, we have been ac- 
customed to regard with feelings of reveience 
and affection ; and above all, as being the birth- 
place as well as the abode of the despised Cra- 
lilean, '< who spake as never man spake," and 
who has by his sacred presence invested almost 
every mountain and valley, as well as river and 
plain, with a hallowed remembrance. Thus, 
even were we to allow (which is by no means 
the case) that Palestine were but an insignifi- 
cant tract of country, possessing no intrinsic 
beauties worthy of admiration, or no ccnxmEier- 
cial or agriculturar advantages worttiy of re- 
cording 'f still, alone, would the sanctified extent 
of its territory demiand from the Christian the 
regard due to the birth-pkoe of his Savior — the 
scene of his toilsome and devoted' life, the scene 
of his cruel and ignominious death, and not less 
to be considered, the scene of his triun^hant 
resurrection and ascension to the regions of im- 
mortal blessedness. But, notwithstanding all 
these delightfiil, and tender, and solemn associ- 
ations, which invest the soil of Palestine with so 
many hallowed recollections, there is in its own 
relative position, as well as exuberant soil and 
diversified scenery, and wonderfiil j^enomena, 
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Aaobgfc toMider a deseiipikai tirtily worthy of 
iqiecial legend und atlteiilioQ. 



OEOORAPHICAL POSITION. 

Notwithstanding the attempts which Infidel 
writers have made to cast a contemptnoasshiide 
over Palestine, there is no land upon the sur- 
face of the globe more worthy to have been se- 
lected by the Deity as the inheritance of his 
chosen peojAe than this ; and, regarded as to its 
geographical position alone^ it may truly be 
<;alled a gem set in the centre of the earth« On 
the west is the great Meditenranean Sea, adi^ 
ed to pour wealth into the lap of Palestine. 
From Gibraltar, which in ancient dlays was 
thought to be the boundary of the world on the 
one side, to the Blade 8e9L on the other, vrts 
situated all the arts and sciences, and civiUasa- 
tion and wealth of the old world ; the islands e£ 
the Greek Archipelago ; thence onward to the 
continent of Greece, with Athens and Sparta ; 
thence the Adriatic, at the head of which stood 
Venice ; and still onward, Itely, with Rome as 
mistress of the world ; Gaul, Iberia, and Portu- 
gal. Then turning to the southern boundary, 
below the Mediterranean, we find Egypt, widi 

the Nile mmupg between its rich and firuitfiil 
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banks ; the land of Morocco, and the ancimt, 
rich and populous country of Mauritania, now 
Barbary, together with Abyssinia, the land of 
the Queen of Sheba, all contributing to its re- 
sources; while on the ea&t lies the extensive 
region of Mesopotamia, situated betwe^a the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, with the empires of 
Chaldea, Assyria and Babylonia comprised with- 
in its limits; and still onward toward the east, 
Media, Persia, India and China, all holding out 
vast commercial advantages to the dwellers in 
the promised land. On the north, the vast em- 
pire of Syria, the rich territory of Asia Minor, 
Byzantium, and the regions of Scythia. Not 
only was Palestine thus theoretically situated 
the most favorably of all lands to become rich 
and powerful, but she became so in reality ; aud 
in the days of Solomon, when the kingdom was 
at lis zenith, the wealth and resources of this 
now desolate land were beyond the linoits of 
modem conception. 

Before the discovery of the mariner's com- 
pass, or the adaptation of the astronomical sci- 
ence to the purposes of navigation, the v^^ssels 
which conducted the commerce of the ancient 
world were obliged to creep along the shore by 
day, and cast their anchor at night, seldom go- 
ing out sight of land, and consequently perform- 



ing their voyage only by patient and perserer- 
ing labor. But we read of the fleets sent from 
Palestine visiting the distant port of Ezion- 
geber ; and moreover they were oftentimes three 
entire years in making a single voyage; but 
still, so multiplied were their numbers, and so 
rich their cargoes, that from these sources the 
land became literally surfeited with wealth; 
and the articles of traffic which they brought 
home, such as gold, silver, copper, ivory, apes, 
peacocks, etc. etc. prove them to have been 
brought from India, from China, or the islands of 
Java and Sumatra, where these commodities are 
found. The temple of Solomon contained more 
wealth than any other edifice that the world ever 
saw ; and the cost of this building alone, together 
with its appurtenances, was several hundred 
million of pounds sterling ; and as Palestine 
produced neither gold, nor silver, nor precious 
stones ; all these, which were used in great pro* 
fusion in its adorning, must have been the pro- 
duct of some other chme, and exchanged in 
traffic for the agricultural products of this fer- 
tile country, which were reaped in abundance. 
Leaving, then, its geographical advant^es, let 
us [Hroceed to examine 
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TKB SINGULAR BBAITTY AND CONTRAST OF ITS 

BORDERS. 

Qa the western ftooAer, the Meditenranean 
Sea, as it stretches itself along for a distanee ot 
oBe hniKlred and fifty mites, presents all the va- 
riety of maritime soenery which can be ima- 
gined upon its shore. First come the i^iains of 
the Philistines, a low tracts witfi the citiea of 
Ga^, Gbusa, Ekron^ Askelon and Ashdod, and 
possessing a soil acEapted to pastmn^e and the 
enltfrvalion of cam. From Jof^a to Ptolemais 
dift eountry is more diTersified, and the land 
nndnlatingy presenting alternate dianges of hill 
and TmUof f thence onward to the region ct 
T]rse and Sidon, the soenery is^ bold and ro- 
ttaHttia in the extreme; Lebanon leazing its 
sotow^reeted summit above the ekmds, and al- 
tt)gelber finding no parallel even in the moim- 
tain; cantons of Switaeriand. Tathis panoaraaaic 
view the eastern frontier presents a. striking een- 
tarast The peacefiil vaUiey of the Jordan, with 
its rural and quiet lan^boape-^untfonn^ stfll, 
I^oasmg, and caUing to mind the poetic deaeiip- 
tlon of Axcadiim scenery, with the sheidherds^ 
tents pitched upon the WAVtng plains^ and the 
peaceful flocks quietly grazing around. On the 
north is the ridge of Lebanon, extending di- 
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agonally acrcNSs the country, constituting the 
mountain barrier ; while on the south, the con- 
tract is perfected, and the variety secured, by ' 
the view of the long, low desert of Edom — ap- 
pearing still more desolate from the contigui|y : 
of the surrounding verdure. 

Iirr^RIOR OF PALESTINE. 

Within the borders of Palestine t&e usual va- 
riety of mountain, and vale, and plain, present 
themselves in sufficient diversity to add both to 
the beauty of the prospect and to give variety 
to the scene. The three grand or principal di- 
visions are Galilee, Samaria, and Judea : Gali- 
lee, l3ring upon the north, is a country of plains, 
and has always been devoted to the grazing of 
cattle and cultivation of com. Samaria is the 
central region of Palestine, and is hilly, and de- 
voted to l£e culture of the olive and the vine ; 
the valleys yielding the former, while ttie sides 
of the hills are covered with the clustering 
vines. In Judea, which occupies the southern 
portion of the land, the surface of the country is 
rough and broken : the olive and vine are cul- 
tivated to some extent, and the whole region 
abounds in honey made by the wild bee, and 

deposited in the clefts of the rocks* Thus we 
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s^.Hi«[l ^dasoiip^iitof thi»laiid>a9 girciftil^^ 
McmB to tfei^ teaelitofl^ wMIb thetjr i^eis. m Ae 
wildQmi««& which. 4ivUed it from Egyp^ Ae 
land of b(»)4age^ i!m& w>t in any degrees meta- 
pbdrie^i 89 hois, oi^u bewai supposed, but fite- 
raily true ; for while^oa the one band^ GaUfs, 
from its abundant pasturage, supplied the land 
bountifully with nulk, Judea yielded a.profusion 
of honey, more abundant than the people could 
exhaust^ and, com, aiKi4 wim^ ^^ ^^ weas^ pgh 
dHi^ in su^liea vi^hioh might truly entide 
tliwi t^eqi^Qcial reioairic by the soor^d hislcffian. 
Q»r%,tpp,th&cloudd di^p fatoQS9,t2ietg^ii(le>xains 
deeieendiifcin the ^artb to fertili^aiid onsidi it 

MOUNT LEBANON. 

First in impcurtanos among the indiiridiud fta- 
tamfi el th^ft eountry, IjebiaMm cbscrvos: our. at- 
tQQtion, isising to tdli^ aMtude of tea tbausaaal 
fev^8d3K»m the level of the sea. Its toi«enagiara»* 
mit 13 oonrered with etesnal snow; eaaeadea and 
w^fy^rMlw are sfnarkliiftg ou eveiy> ajda, ^nd da- 
lighlful odora are seo^ fiNrtk in ddlieidus^nior 
sion; whiles daik aad lerriMie: nmoes oiaiM the 
id(9a of tesrific grandeur to be min^^ed with the 
sqjftness and beauty of maay of itR features. Bt 
pQjil»t ofimagstijBoeQoe, tbis momilBitt imi|£ be 



cQoaiMmci ilritb the HinunftMi^ vriaie m pie- 
txMiteqw scenerjr it is ummrpatsect by even die 
rommttc regions of Switasrland. Tins moan* 
tain was the delist of King Sidomon, and has 
been treated of by him in the Cantictes, nndear 
every variety of endearmg epithet He studied 
the vaxions plants, and ^rees, and shrubs with 
whieb it was covered in aloaosl infinite variety, 
ftoBBt the stately cedar to the hyssop that grows 
on the wdl. At the fcot of the mountain, the 
climate and productions compare with those of 
cooBtries near the tropicsj the thermomelnr 
averaging one hundred degrees in the month of 
July. A» you ascend the fimst thousand feet, 
you arrive at the region of Greece and Italy, and 
the sonth of France. The next thousand ieet 
brings us to Ihe climate and productions of BeU 
ginm. and HbUand, and the north of France* 
Another, ascent of equal distance, and we^an^ve 
at thi^ tempQiniture of England : while weSMy 
still, anave, at anotbear stride, withia the bkak 
and: dmary regions of Nova ZeaUn; thus pre- 
seniiDg evety variety ei e&mate and ptodnctioB; 
witfiin^the cooopaes of a smgto mountaiii. 

• MOUKT HEAMON. 

Still loftier than Lebanon, this mountain rears 
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its summit eleven thousand five hundred feet in 
the air, soaring far above the clouds* Here we 
find the spring and autumnal seasons of moisture 
known as the early and the latter rain. While 
thede seasons continue, the appearance of the 
country is lovely in the extreme, vegetation exu- 
berant, and the whole prospect enchanting; 
but when these seasons are succeeded by the 
unremitted rays of the sun, the country of course 
becomes dry and parched^ and vegetation burned 
up. The sacred writers,particularly the Psalmist, 
frequently allude to the dews on Mount Henncm, 
and to them they compare the mercy of God ; 
and no comparison could be more beautiful, 
and tt the same time more strictly true ; for, 
unlike the other dews which are occasionally 
e^dialed, the dews of Hermon are perpetual ; 
and in this view like the mercy of God, which 
endureth for ever. The occasion of this ]die- 
nomenon is this : — the sea of Tiberias, which is 
about fifty miles distant, sends forth a continu- 
ous vapor, which is wafted in clouds north- 
ward by the constant south wind, and, coming 
in contact with the ^ow-crowned summit of 
the mountain, is condensed, and flows down its 
sides in perpetual supplies of moisture. 



MOUNT TABOR. 

The asoent to the summit of ibis mountaifi 
is ^E|i?ein^ly Unlsdme, it hemg peculiariy steq» 
and difficult of access. The appearance is more 
that ^ an artificial tower than a natural mouii«- 
taio. The top is only to be gained by a spiral 
or zig-zag course ; but when arrived there, the 
view is perhaps the most enchanting that die 
eye of mortal ever gazed upcm ; and the more 
espeeiaUy so, when the delightful and peculiar 
assoeialkms which the scenes are calculated^ to 
produce are taken into the account.. On the 
north>^k9lk at a distance of fifteen or tw^i^ 
miles^ lies the Sea of Galilee,, a quiet and calm 
sheet of water, affiM'dio^ a grateful relief to the 
scenery ar<mnd ;. and in the distance, Mounts 
^haif and Gerizinv and Gilead rear their sum* 
naits; while on the east^ the lovely vftlley of the 
JordaUi with the river like a silver thread wind- 
iBg its way amid its banks; to die soutih^eas^ 
the eye stretches over the lake of Sodonk and 
Oomorrah, and the jnountains of Moab and Am- 
nion ; while on the southern side rise the hills 
of Judea, with the city of Jerusalem, the great 
plain of Esdrilton, and the head of MountOar- 
n^el ; in another direction extend the rafi^ of 
l^ls^.at the £9ot. of wlmh ^tood the village of 
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Nain, where the widow^ son was restored, and 
also the tavern in which dwelt the Witch of 
Endor. On the north stands Cana of Galilee, 
niiiere the Savior performed his first miracle, 
by changing water into wine ; and through a 
bend or dip of the hills, the eye can catch a 
glimpse of the Mediterranean. What a lovely 
and inviting prospect! How richly grouped 
the varying scenery of hill^and dale, mountain 
and river, lake and sea, ancient city and mo- 
dem settlement ! And then the recollections as- 
sociated therewith — ^wbat crowds of ideas must 
rush upon the mind, when standing in view of 
so many sites replete with interest ! Mr. Buck- 
inghaih remarked that a certain philosopher 
has said, that time ought not to be measured 
by days and hours, but by the ideas which 
pass through the mind. If so, said he, I lived a 
year within the few hours that I spent upon 
this mountain ; and I mourned, as the sun was 
declining behind the western hills, tfiat the day 
could not be lengthened out. 

MOUNT CARMEL. 

Unlike the other mountains which surround 
it, Mount Carmel is destitute of trees, but is le- 
markable for the richness and variety of its 
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heaths and flowers. Its sides are covered with 
a rich carpet of green verdure, and the plain of 
Sharon joins it at the base, where the lovely 
rose of Sharon and beautiful lily of the valley 
grow in rich profusion. 

8INAI AND MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

These two nx>untains present an extremely 
diverse appearance; Sinai being barren and 
rocky, and destitute of verdure, while the Monnt 
of Olives is remarkably beautiful and luxuriant; 
but the sacred associations, of which notice will 
hereafter be taken, render them peculiarly re- 
markable in the view of the Christian traveler. 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim overhang the city of 
Sechem, near to which are the plains of Mamre, 
the cave of Macpelah, and the well of Samaria^ 
at which the Savior conversed with the Sama- 
ritan woman, and is at the present day about 
in the same state as it then was. 

8EA OP GALILEE. 

This sheet of water is known in various writ- 
ings under three, different names: — First, that 
which is hm'e above mentioned, i. e. the Sea of 
Galilee, called so from the &ct of its waves 
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wlushifif dieslKMres of that dimskm of tb^laxd 
&t Palestme denomiiiated Galilee ; aiid m tbe 
Scriptures this title, as xrell ^ both the otknis 
hereaftef to be mentioned, are givea to it. It is 
again called the Sea of Tiberias, because upon 
its banks was builded the city of Tiberias, dedi- 
cated to that enqpeior by Herod its. founder. 
The third name by which it is known, is the 
Lake of Oenesareth, from the town of that name 
also upcm its shores. The extent of this LaJoe, 
or Sea, as it has been tenned, is about tdneniiks 
in lei^;tli aiotd six in breadth. The town of Ti- 
berias is now the only one upon its shoves. The 
nntural appearance of this lake is qow wmA 
tihe sasne as in the days of old ; but its artificial 
appearantie is greatly dtanged ; fer al&oagii in 
the days of Christ a^ ins apostles lite fii^ of 
the whole water was almost constandy eaibresi' 
ed by boats, and ships, and various other cmft, 
it is now desertsd and tbrsalceon— vd life, and 
animation, and enterprise seem to hare fled 
from its shores. Civil despotism and religious 
intolerance have done much to lay waste the 
land, and rob it of its former beauty and fertility. 



RIVER JORDAN. 

This noiafote stream, celel»>i|ited no leas, for 
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being th^ scene of Christ's bs^tism than the pas* 
sage of the children of Israel, in former days, 
goes out from the Sea of Galilee at its south- 
ern extremity, and empties into the Bed Sea. 
Though by no means even a considerable 
stxeam when viewed independently, still, when 
consiclered as the largest river in the land of Pa- 
lestine, its importance becomes more apparent. 
Its length is abot^t one hundred miles. Its 
sources are about Cesarea, and formed by the 
combination of several little rills. The narrow- 
ness of the stres|.m and shallowness of its waters, 
(it being generally in a condition to admit of be- 
ing forded,) has given rise to the infidel objec- 
tion oftentimes urged, that the miracle of the pas- 
sage oyer Jordan was in fact no miracle at all, 
because^ the feat was no more than might have 
been both easily a;ad naturally performed. But 
the sacred Scriptures, which leave nothing unex* 
plained that would be calculated to mislead the 
inquirer^ sets this point at reEit in the pc^renthetic 
clau9e thrown in by the sacred historian, in giv* 
ing his acdount of this miraculous occurrence. 
Joshua says, (3 : 15,) " For Jordan overfloweth 
all his banks all the time of harvest." Thus say- 
ing, that although this river may in ordinary 
times be forded, still at this juncture the waters 
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were in a swollen state, and forbade their pas- 
sage without a miracle. 

THE LION FROM THE SWELLING OF JORDAN. 

The frequent allusion in the Scriptures to 
this circumstance, is beautifully explained by 
the fact, as it is to be found even to this day. 
The lion of Asia is frequently to be met vfitb; 
and without the animal is in astateof htmger or 
excitement, one mi^ht pass by him without much 
fear or danger. During the hot seasons of the 
year, the lions, as well as other animals, come 
from the parched and arid desert to lave in the 
cooling waters of the Jordan, and make for them- 
selves dwelling-places along its banks. Ordina- 
rily, the lion is a loose, disjointed-looking ani- 
mal, with the tail dragging after him, the bead 
bent down and overshadowed by the disheveled 
mane, and goes along with an awkward, irregu- 
]ar,shuffling gait, very unlike our ideas of his ma- { 
jestic strides and terrible appearance. But whea 
driven from his retreat by the swellings of Jor- 
dan, the lion becomes another creature in ap- 
pearance as well as deportment ; for his fury is 
aroused within him, and his roarings may be" 
heard for miles around. He lashes his sides 
with his tail, and fire flstshes from his eye ; his- 
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head stands erect, and his bristling mane gives 
to his appearance a fearful and terrific aspect : 
then, literally, is the expression full of force, 
^' Like a lion from the swelling of Jordan ;" and 
to this fact may be attributable the expression of 
the apostle Peter, when he compares the arch- 
enemy of mankind to a " roaring lion, going 
about seeking whom he may devour ;" for at 
such a time the lion, driven firom his cool retreat, 
is excited to great fury, and makes war upon 
whatever living thing comes within his Yeach. 

DEAD 8SA. 

The Lake Asphdtites, or Lake of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, or as it is perhaps better known by 
the name of the Dead Sea, is in extent about 
forty miles in length by ten in breadth. Three 
several conjectures have been offered in solution 
of this name : the first of which is, that it was 
denominated the Dead Sea, because beneath its 
sluggish waters lie the guilty inhabitants of the 
two devoted cities of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
another class of people think that it had its 
origin in the motionless condition of its waters, 
which lie in dull inactive sluggishness, only at 
times producing a heavy ground swell ; but the 
third belief is, that the name was derived from 
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the fact of no living creatures ever having been 
found in its Waters, and likewise that no birds 
of prey fly over it, neither 'do quadrupeds resort 
to its banks to bathe in its waters. The sbores 
of the Sea of Galilee are visited by the li(m, leo- 
pard, fox, camel, dromedlary, buffalo, sheep, goat, 
gazelle, and shepherd's dog, who enjoy its cool- 
ing waves ; ftiultitudes of fish may be seen sport- 
ing in its waters, and all betokens life and ani- 
mation within. The density of this water is 
much greater than any other known, being com- 
pletely saturated with rock salt, which is £>und 
in great quantities upon its shores, and bitumen, 
which forms its bed ; and upon its surfacce sub- 
stances will swim which would immediately 
sink in any other water. Hence the diffietilty 
spoken of by^travelers in swimming in this sea, 
is the inability of sinking deep enough in the 
water, to have the fair exercise of their limbsr. 
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LECTURE II. 



Cities of the Philistinee— Gasa— Askelon— Asbdod— Ekron, 
and Oath.-^Joppa — the ancient port of the Pbcsniciane, 
Jews, «ndChrittians.— Its high antiquity, continuous pros- 
perity, singular appearance, and present condition.— Ce- 
earea, the sea-port of the Romans, and splendid city of 
Herod.-oJudgment-Hall of Herod^PauPs pleadings be- 
fore Felix, Festus, and Agrippa.^Accho, or Ptolemaia, 
the St. Jean D'Acre of the Crusading Age.— Great marts 
of Tyre and Sidon*-their union in name, character, and 
destiny. — Objections to the seriptural description of Tyre, 
answered from classical history.— Causes of their wealth — 
analysed and developed in detail bqr the sacred writers.— 
Effects of excessive wealth in corrupting the hearts and 
minds of its possessors. — Literal accomplishment of the 
prophecies in the ruin of these great cities. 

Having in the foregoing, lecture been intro- 
duced to the general boundaries and divisions 
of the country, let us now proceed in our travels 
through some of the principal cities and towns 
on the sea-coast, from Egypt to Peluseum, 
through the cities of the Philistines, and thence 
on to Tyre and Sidon. Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, 
Ekron and Gath, the five cities of the Philis- 
tines, are situated upon the sea-coast on the 
south. The location is most disadvantageous in 
point of defence ; for, situated as they are up(Hi 
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the plains, they were open to the attacks of their 
enemies ; but to overcome this, they were built 
upon artificial moui^ds ; and thus they managed 
to make up for the deficiencies of nature by the 
labor of art; and dius, also,, was some barrier 
raised up against the horses and chariots of 
the Egyptians, who might direct their armies 
against them. These cities were situated about 
ten miles apart, and they vary in elevation as 
well as size of their area, being from eighty to 
one hundred feet in height, and varying 6om 
two to four miles in extent. These cities are of 
great antiquity, being spoken of iii the early 
portion of the Scriptures ; but, owing to different 
circumstances, their destinies have ^ot been the 
same. The original design of these cities was 
what in our day would have been termed gar- 
rison towns. Gaza and Askelon still exist in 
some degree of their origiiial importance ; Ash- 
dod and Gath lie in ruins, but still exhibit ma- 
ny traces of their former being ; Ekron, how- 
ever, has entirely disappeared, and mach doubt 
exists in the minds of travelers as to the site 
whereon she was built. Around these cities 
were five walls of cireumvallation, each vary- 
ing from the othier in height as well as thick* 
ness : commetieing with the outer wall, which 
was the lowest, but thickest, and thus inci«as- 
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ing in height bnt diminishing in tbicictess as 
they Clone to the ceiktre, within which sto&i Ae 
city. The style of bMlding appears to be a c<si- 
necting link between the Egyptian and Ghrciek, 
the sto)a^ being exceedingly large. Indeed, the 
ruder the age the more strikingly is it marked 
by the inastsiveness of the materials used in their 
buildings ; and what has been tertnad the eyelo- 
pean style, is characterifited by the inkmense piles 
df rdcks which cumpo^od the edifices. 

8AM80N. 

Connected with the city of Gaza is the his- 
tory of Samsoh, who, when the Philistines lay 
in wait for him, carried off the gatesof this city, 
and bore them upcm his back, up the hill, to 
Hebron. The last a^t of his life was employed 
in the destruction of the teniple of Dagon, to 
which he had been carried to make sport fdr 
the assembled multitudes, who were seated upon 
tfhe roof to witness his morementd; but aiiking 
to be led to a pillar that he might leto upon i^ 
he clasped his arms around the adjoining co- 
lumns, and with a ndghty force overthrew the 
entire building, and buried under the ruinsj to- 
gether with himself, five thousand of the Philis- 
tines. The mode of building ancient temples, 
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and indeed other edifices, accounts for the ex- 
pression that so many people were seated upon 
the roof. A large court in the centre, surround-, 
ed by a colonnade upheld by columns, allowing 
room upon the top for the acconmiodation of 
large audiences, who might view the opera- 
tions in the area below ; all of the porticos of 
their buildings being composed of massive ma- 
terials. Such was the character of the building 
which Samson, by that miraculous effort of 
strength, brought prostrate with the ground. 

JOPPA. 

Joppa, or (as it is at present called) Jafib, is a 
seaport, and is very remarkable for its position, 
and moreover its continuous prosperity, which 
is dependent thereupon. Its antiquity is very 
great, and it has been noted throughout all ages 
of time, from the remote period of its date to the 
present day, as a place of considerable note. In 
the days of Solomon, Joppa was the principal 
sea-port, with the exception of Tyre, on the 
coast ; and we read of the contract between this 
great sovereign and Hiram king of Tyre to 
have cedars of Lebanon sent to the port of Joppa, 
to be transported thence to Jerusalem, for the 
building of the temple, which took place full 
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one thousand years after the first notice that we 
have of it in sacred history. In apostolic times, 
read in the same [record of this place, in con- 
nection with the names of Simon tfie tanner, 
andof Tabitha, who was there restored to life by 
the apostle Peter. This also was the place where- 
at this same apostle saw in a vision the sheet 
let down from heaven, by the four corners, md 
containing all manner of living beasts. The 
apostle Paul also passed throu^ JoK)a, and it 
was then a town of a^ much importance as it 
had been for many hundreds of years ' before. 
Passing through another period of time, we find 
Joppa a point of contention between the Chris- 
tians and Sfiracens, in the wars of the Crusades, 
because of its relative importance ; and even 
now, Joppa is the great place of embarkation 
and debarkation to and from Jerusalem ; and 
the cause is this, that it is the nearest pmnt on 
the sea-coast to the city. Its situation is upon a 
promontory extending out into ttie sea at nordi 
and south, thus affi>rding a safe aad commodious 
harbor aa either side for the vast quantity of 
shipping whidi is always to be found there ; 
for the winds which would prevent safe an** 
chorage on the onu^ side, may b^ avoided by a 
change of location to the other^^-^aad ihtis a shel* 
ter ia gSsKp^ equally tetioelteilt and^ s&Sion bdth 
sides of the town. 
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singular appkarance of joppa from the ska. 

From the sea, the natural location, as well as 
singular artificial appearance of the town, shows 
to great advantage ; for the elevation upon 
which it stands is equally steep on all sides, and 
the houses are built in terraces, one above anoth- 
er, in perfect order, from the base to the summit 
The roo6 are all flat ; and the ladies, who but 
seldom walk the streets, and then deeply veiled, 
promenade upon the house-tops with the other 
members of the family, as free and unrestrained 
as the ladies of European or American countries. 
And oftentimes several adjoining houses, when 
good feelings- exist between the neighbors, re- 
move all barriers, and open a free promenade 
for some distance upon the roofs. There are 
about ten of these terraces of houses, and per- 
haps no sight can be imagined of more lively 
beauty and interest than to 'Come within view of 
Joppa about half an hour from sunset, upon a 
festal day, when the inhabitants, to the number 
of five or six thousand, have assembled upon 
the housetops to enjoy the evening air ; not pre- 
senting, as such a multitude would in a Euro- 
pean town, a dense mass of dark material com- 
posing the costume, but decked out in all the 
colors, and arrayed in all the forms and varieties 
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that art can invent, or ingenuitjr can devise. 
The oriental costume is peculiarly attractive and 
graceful ; composed of the large turban, entwined 
of the richest colored silks, with flowing robes of 
scarlet, and saffron, and blue, and every charm- 
ing variety of shade, mingled in harmonious 
concourse. 

SOCIETY OF JOPPA. 

In viewing Uie various features of any place, 
those which have a moral bearing upon the 
community are most worthy the attention of the 
philanthropic traveler; and one peculiar fea- 
ture in the society and feelings of the oriental 
inhabitants of Joppa, who are Mohammedans, 
is the absence of that suspicion, and dislike, and 
even hatred, which they generally manifest to- 
ward christians ; and, to tell the truth, they have 
too much ground for the exercise of those feel- 
ings ; for the christians with whoni they usually 
mingle, are those who do no honor to their profes- 
sion, and who seem to think that the only differ- 
ence between themselves and the followers of the 
False Prophet is, that they are jat liberty to in- 
dulge, in the use of pork and wine, while the Mus- 
sulman may not — a privilege which they take care 
to make the most of, to the just deprecation of their 
abstemious neighbors. But while at Damascus 



otid oth^r cities a IcNc^ig^oer, habited ia the gaib 
of m Buropean, might ioicur the loss oieven his 
life, »t Joppa he 1x19.79 without the least fear c£ 
moleatation, wear any dress he fdeas^ ; and the 
feeliags which in other places exi^ against 
Chri$tii9;t;^s, are here greatly softeped down by 
the constant intercourse of foreigners; and the 
wealthy Turks who come to settle at Joppa, 
imbued with all these prejudices, soon become 
mpre and n^re favorably disposed toward Chns- 
tians, as they find th^m honest apd upright. 

P^siijg from Joppa to the north, the traveler 
arrives at the city of Cesarea, which, in compari- 
son, with the former, presents a pomparatively 
nioderp, and in poipt of style, a mnciti more splen- 
did appearaijce. It was built by Herod, with the 
yiev to draw the trade a.vray from Joppa ; and 
under his. patronage was^dvanced to a degree of 
elegance and opulence uneq^ualed by any other 
place of its size in the world. The remains of Ce- 
sarea extend along the sea-coast for the distance 
of four or five miles, a long narrow strip ; but in 
consequence of the superior advantages possess- 
ed by Joppa as a seaport, it could not retain for 
a very long period its commercial importance, 
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and notwithstandrng its spleildor) and all the en- 
deavors of its n>yal patron^ «> advance its gifeat- 
neisd^sciU it has remained, for c^tuiies past, des- 
titute of inhabitants. 

Among the baildmgs which still r^imain, lUid 
which is lo<A:edupon> with'pecnliar feelings by 
die Christian traveler, is the Judgment Hall of 
Herod ; the building in which the great Apos- 
tle tp the Gentiles delivered, in his own defence^ 
the most masterly oration that can be found 
upon record. Who, in visiting the Judgment 
Hall, oould help but remember the peculiar lan- 
guage of that appeal, "King Agrippai, believest 
thou the prophets.?" then, as if anticipating the 
answer, Paul replies, " I know that thou believ- 
est." And again, lioW forcibly is the power of 
CbristiiOiity displayed in the conduct and an- 
swer of this^ sitme Apostle, when the king, who, 
striTck^with the {(xcc$ of Paul's argument, and 
the impressivetiess of his nianner^ cried out-^ 
'^Almost thou peilsuadest me to be a Christian*". 
The natural man would here have broken out 
in invective agiainst the injustice with which 
one in his situation had been treated ; but Paul, 
subdued by the spirit of God, answers, " I would 
to God that not only thou, but all who hear me 
this day, were both almost and altogether such 
as I am, except these bonds." And we .may, in 

14 
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imaginationy see the apostle holding tip his 
chains, when he spake this, and wished diat 
even his enemies might be free from the like 
bondage. The association of the mind, when 
standing here, cannot but be of the most in- 
tensely interesting character ; scarce any spot 
in the Holy Land is more replete with interest 
than this. From Cesarea to the north we next 
arrive at the city of 

ACCHO, .OR FTOLEMAIS, NOW ACRE. 

This was formerly a city of the Phoenicians, 
and occupies one horn of the crescent, upon the 
other extremity of which stands Mount Carmel. 
It was partially destroyed by an earthquake, 
after which Ptolemy sent large sums of money 
to rebuild the town, and it was afterwards called 
Ptolemais, in gratitude to the illustrious patron 
of its revived splendor. The name of this place 
upon modern maps is Acre, and it has long been 
celebrated as the residence of the Knight Hos- 
pitallers, or (as they are better known by the 
name of) Knights of St. John, from which the 
name of the citjr has sometimes been called Si. 
Jean d? Acre. At this place, it has been esti- 
mated, is congregated more wealth than in all 
other parts of Syria and Palestine beside. The 
situation of the town is such as to admit of its 
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being termed the third strong hold in all the 
world— Gibraltar being the &rst, and Malta the 
second. The gardens, baths, mosques and tem- 
ples are sumptuous beyond almost any thing 
else in the Holy Land. The Knights of St. 
John, when driven from Accho, where they had 
originally founded their Hospital, went to Malta, 
where they became a sovereign power^ made a 
vow of eternal war against the Turk, and be- 
came much augmented in numbers. The name 
of the principal town upon the island is Yaletta, 
from La VcUlette, the first Grand Master of the 
Order. At Malta Napoleon called during his 
reign ; but from the French it has since come 
into the hands of the English, who still hold it 
in possession by right of conquest. Acre is still 
a very flourishing town, and the seat of great 
opulence. 

TYRE AND 8ID0N. 

Of these cities the antiquity is extremely 
great, carrying us farther back than any autho- 
rity of the present day can determine ; but that 
Tyre is rather more modem than Sidon may be 
gathered from the fiict of its being called the 
Daughter of Sidon. It is remarkable that the 
names of these two cities are invariably men- 
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tioned tc^tb^f : ib»f are Ifm ibm.UiW3i^ taiks 
apart : both wQre. alike in mesoaMito MtuaiioD 
and intcff 68(3, aad both have fiyUen. At^ j9ido!ii 
6tUl exiats die moiaiiia of aMaple of Hsiciilfis. 
The snj^itioii of Tyre is Ml of intecesting' reool* 
l^tionq. hwfis fonnedy on islcad, but is now 
cpanected to ibt mam Jand by aauurfiotr iathmw 
aoro99 the aU^it, vrbkh onginaUy^sieparaEtod it 
Thia woik was jprerfarmed l>y the aimy of Alexr 
eixkdm of IVhcadmi, who demaiidfid m lacogiii- 
tMijiji of h«s TpowWf mid tribate, vvhiidi, althou^ 
gptanted bim by many of >the leidier kingdiNnfl^ 
was rQfn^ by the Tyrians, who thought tfaemr 
a^v^ mmi^^4 x^ thiNir insular posttioB^ fron iiis 
i^s^illts ; but !ltbi$ iib^atdow monaich, ivflio ae* 
ii^r alJo^wed hiawif to he be^e4 by a&f obatBr 
^te ^sdt cmfa} fM»8sihly be AMreo^me, detenpi&ed 
to construct this causeway, which he. ^^fc'^M 
by sinking masses of stone brought from the 
quarries of Mount Leba^o,n, hi^ workmen being 
covered by a fence to protect them from the 
9bfhWf^ 44 ^r<^w§^ .tbM ofoae m iiihiak &om Ibe 
]>QW^ pf ti^ Tyr^c^ as !a9y)M^Q)^8^pbMiiii».tlia 
sun. The worJf: w^ <6y>aw)9^ wi ib» dtf 
of^xm ifjiM ^lf§pw» urmj, '^ho almr f&9ty 
t}^pi«iaf^4 of ^ir pjpfgsm. Thjn PMHlgi liw 
h^an QontMnu^y widaning, by jm^^ af^iHWi* 

I^tions; mi k now co^jimd mth a aaa( ^ foA 
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for several feet. No place in the world appears 
to have ever possessed siich immense wealth in 
comparison with the exceeding smallness of terri- 
tory ; the island, in its ^eatest extent, never being 
more than twenty miles in circumference. The 
question naturally arises in the mind, how did 
Tyre ever arrive at the extreme opulence which 
she enjoyed ? Possessing no land for either pas- 
ture^ or agricultural pursuits, she had no exports 
of cattle or grain to offer in exchange for foreign 
commodities ; but we find that so great was her 
wealth, that in speaking of Tyre the prophet 
Ezekiel says: "Her merchants were princes.'* 
Her territory possessed no mines from which 
her people could bring forth riches from the 
bowels of the earth; but notwithstanding all 
their natural deficiences, we find that all the 
world seemed to bring their merchandise into 
her lap. Fine linen and broidered work came 
to her from Egypt, and the men of Zidon and 
Arvad were her mariners, and they of Persia 
and of Lud her men of war. " Javan, and Tu- 
bal, and Meshech, were thy merchants ; they 
traded in the persons of men, and in vessels of 
brass, in thy markets." From the house of To- 
garmah they received horses and mules ; from 
Dedan they received ivory and ebony wood ; 
from Syria was brought to her emeralds, and 

14* 



b^m; wd fxom D^m^som tb^ b^d wool qM 
w;ino ; |9^ 6<>m Ar^i^ laxxibsy ftpj^ rfimt, axid 
gpnts. TlW3i from this wwwrfrtiw of th? Jri^ 
bpj;^y 9t^;99W$ which paiweii i«r«^lth into tb^ 
lap pf Tf^« w^ W«iy form ^Q)fi idjepi of her re- 
spuTjQe^i; hut i^till the (]iuestion reimijQ^ unan^ 
swered, pf the nwmear ii* which tbi? Tyriws 
repitid th&ij: n^igkhon ff^T tb^ir prpdwt* ; b^t 
tfee sftme prophet who hf^ giyew u? the Iwg 
eatalpgue of her merK^ip^ts who applied ber 
with store^!^ h^ tpld ^^ al^o of her meiaia of nn^ 
paying them. Thxm aay the word^ of ]^kiel : 
'^Pamaacus wa;i thy merchant, inth^fr^diiituU 
offh^ wqjre9 ftfthy maldngf a^d ^ «l90 4>f Sy- 
ria au4 the oi^er nations who received the mar 
nufacturjBd articles frew Tyrp, i|i returyi for 
their goods." Thus was Tyre a* «nighty work- 
shop, and the Tyrian^ a awarm of industrious 
workijdep ; receiving frona all parts of the world 
the raw material) and repaying them with ^^the 
multitude of the wares of her making." Thus 
do we see that the wealth of a country depends 
not so i^uch upon the products pf her soil, as 
th^ industry of her people. The reader of these 
notes wpuld do w^U to opeint his 9ihle aod r^ 



of Tyoe vm a^waerat^d, and h^x dartruc^n 

Histoiy hta My daval^[)ed •tbui itniAb, tbal; a 
MLtim <cwiMi wi^iH tb^ pQverftil bias of 
CSirJatiaoUy, lo^ti^ tfa^ (muvulated wealth ci 
jeaM^ yntbmt tmii^ifmg fiffi^inat^ md ^ving 
way leii^yagaQciafit) which aue tba pieaur^ 
sors of their ruin. Tbup wee it with ^yp^ 
when she successively became the subject to 
foreign powers ; and thus in turn has it been 
with Babylonia, Assyria, Media, Persia, Greece, 
and Romu^rr^l enjoyi«)g mighty wealth and 
poweXi but each in turn crumbling beneath the 
weight of th^ir own misused opulence. Thus 
viewing, £rpm the exalted eminence upon which 
we stand, the rock whexeen they split, how re^ 
plete with instruction ought t,he lesson of their 
fate to be to us ! The human mind is prone to 
become inflated with preeminence; and in 
whatever channel the fashion of the times di* 
rects the ardor of hi$( pursuits, man goes on 
headlong to the e;steat of his powers. Thus has 
it ever been, that monarch has vied with mo- 
narch in the splendor of his court ; while war- 
riors have struggled to outrank their compeers 
iu dsed^ of proweis. Hqw important, then, that 
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the light of Gospel truth should be diffused, and 
the true value of temporal wealth and temporal 
fame held plainly out to their view ! Let the 
standard of emulation be intelligence and moral 
pre-eminence ; let the goal at which men strive 
to attain be virtue, and the dissemination of 
happiness their grand design, and no longer 
will thrones totter upon the corruption of their 
foundations, or nations be obliterated because 
of their moral degradation* 

DOWNFALL OF TYRfi. 

The same sure word of prophecy which 
dwells so largely upon the splen^lors and wealth 
of Tyre, also foretells its desolation and final 
ruin. Thus, (Ezekiel, 26 : 3, 4, 5,)—" There- 
fore thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I am 
against thee, O Tyrus, and will cause many ' 
nations to come up against thee, as the sea 
causeth his waves to come up. And they shall 
destroy the walls of Tjnrus, and break down 
her towers: I will also scrape her dust from 
her, and make her like the top of a rock. It 
shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the 
midst of the sea : for I have spoken it, saith the 
Lord God ; and it shall become a spoil to the 
nations." This has literally been fulfilled. The 
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island, which was originally twenty miles in 
extent, now measures but half that size : the 
seas have come up around it, and encroached 
upoJ(i its borders. In a clear day, one may take 
a boaX and row around the island ; and if the sur- 
&oe tyf liie waters shall be smooth, he may see 
fragments of magnificent buildings, and broken 
columns and arches, lying upon the bottom. 
The icdiabitants ase ^ &w illiterate and rude 
fishermen, who thus ^pain a precarious liveli- 
hood; and literally, though unknowingly, fulfill 
the wordjs of the prophet, by £tr/atchJing their 
nets to dry upon the barren rocks. 
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LECTUKE IIL 



Nazareth— the abode of the Savior— with Joseph and Mary, 
during his youth.— Singular position of the town-— as be- 
ing both in a valley and on a hill. — Identity of the pfedpice 
Arom which the Jews sought to cast the Savior headlong.— 
Ruins of the city of Capernaum, on the borders of the Sea 
of Galiloe.— Town of Tiberias, which gives its name to the 
lake— Jewish inhabitants. — Ruins of the city of Scytbopo* 
I lis— on the western banks of the Jordan.— Ancient city of 
Sychar or Sechem— -the Greek Neapolis «nd modern Nab- 
loos.— Plain of Mamre— and cave of Macphelah^the fa- 

f mily burial-place of Abraham.— Well of Samaria— at wbidi 
the Savior conversed with the Samaritan woman.— Beth- 

t lehem— the city of David— and place of the Redeemer's 
nativity.*— Surrounding localities strikingly illustrative of 

; Scriptural accuracy.— Question of the spot denominated 
the Manger, considered and examined. 

Having traversed the sea-coast in some de- 
gree, and noticed some of the principal ports of 
Palestine, our course next directs us to one of 
the most interesting spots, both in point of actual 
localities as of endeared associations ; and per- 
haps the name of no other town in thJb world 
could, call up so many delightful ideas to the 
mind as the little village of 

NAZARBTR. 

To the oriental ear, the name of Nazaieth 
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brings to mind different associations from those 
which are attached to it3 history as connected 
with the Western Church; they taking the 
name Nazarei from the name of the town which 
was the dwelling-place of the Savior ; and to 
this circumstance is mainly attached its import- 
ance. In giving to its illustrious inhabitant the 
title of Jesus of Nazareth, it presents a singular 
exception to that rule whicli in other cases ap^ 
pend the name of the birth-place to the indivi- 
dual name, as Abraham of Ur, because that city 
was his birth-place ; and so also of Eleazer of 
Damascus, of Saul of Tarsus, and of Alexander 
of Macedon. But in the case of Christ, the name 
of the town in which he spent his early life, and 
not that of Bethlehem, his birth-place, has ac- 
quired immortality by being inseparably asso- 
ciated with his memory. This village is pleas- 
antly situated, partly in a valley and partly upon 
a hill, and in point of altitude it is above most 
other portions of the land. As the road from 
each direction — ^from Joppa, from Acre, from 
Tyre and Sidon, is one of continual elevation ; 
yet until one has actually stepped upon the 
threshold of the town, it is hidden from the sight 
Its approach from the sea-coast is over the brow 
of a hill. The surrounding country is delight- 
ful^ the air balmy ^ and the scene one of the most 
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qaiek and lovdy that is to be< met witt in the 
Holy Land : and' the town has preservied more 
of its identity tiEan any othec in Palestine^ be- 
ing about die: same in »ze aend appearance ncnr 
afi it wa$ in the days of Joseph and Mary ; and 
diis may be attributed to one or the other of the 
foUoiwing causes : either its secluded locali^ 
hid it fiom die observation, of invadeis, or its 
smaUness and absence of any thing like fortifi- 
cation, and its poverty, made it a place altogether 
unworthy the attention oi the military forces 
which ravaged the country. 

BROW OF THt HILL. 

Among the first things which would attract 
die inquiry of the traveler^ would, be to discern 
traces of those localities rendered sacred by 
tha presence of our blessed Lord ; and oub may 
gratify this Isndable desire to be made acquaint* 
ed widi these places, without overstefqniig the 
limits of truth. The eye may still diseover tbm 
pmcipice from which the Jews attempted to cast 
down the Savior ; and in calling to mind the 
attendant circumstances, we are made doubly in- 
terested in our examination . It will be recollect- 
ed that the evangelist St Luke says that Christ 
entered the synagogue, and opened the book at 
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the prc^hecy of Isaiah, and read these words, 
(Luke, 4 : 18, 19,) « The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering, of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord." And after he 
had talked to the people, they '^ rose up, and 
thrust him out of the city, and led him unto the 
brow of the hill whereon their city was built, 
that they might cast him down headlong ; biJ^t 
passing through the midst of them, he went his 
way." This "brow of the hill," as the place has 
been aptly termed by the evangelist, is distinctly 
to be traced out ; and is the overhanging top of 
a steep and rugged cliff, from which, had the 
Jews accomplished their purpose, they would 
inevitably have consigned the object of their 
fury to immediate death. One design )b their 
attempting publicly to destroy Jesus, was, to 
give the greater popularity to the act ; and an- 
other, to stamp it with the greatest degree of 
ignominy. The Jews well knew how to give 
publicity and popularity to scenes of slaughter ; 
for their land has been the scene of more blood- 
shed and desolation occasioned by war, than any 

other portion of the world ; and although in ex- 

15 
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tent of dominion but an insignificant tract, still 
it hiLS been the theatre of mighty revolutions. 
Whether the restoration will be accomplished 
without a further trial of warlike skill and prow- 
ess, is a problem yet to be determined. This 
fact renders it the more strange that any distinct 
locality of ancient times remains. 

CAPERNAUM. 

Not far from the Sea of Galilee stand the ruins 
of the once splendid city of Capernaum, extend- 
ing over a large space of ground ; and on either 
side of it were the cities of Chorazin and Beth- 
saida. The remains of this place show that it 
once was magnificent in its architectural esta- 
blishments; and containing many baths, sup 
plied by hot springs, which are frequent. One, 
in standing amid the ruins of this once ssplendid 
city, could not help but call to mind the lan- 
guage of inspiration : " and thou, Capernaum,'' 
etc. The distant view of the Lake is extremely 
beautiful ; and on the western bank stands the 
town of 

* TIBERIAS.. ' 

This city, which, as has before been remark- 
ed, was built by Herod, in honor of the empe- 
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ror after whom it was called, has but little to 
exhibit even of its ruins ; but among the inte- 
resting localities which are pointed out, may be 
noticed the stone hut upon the water's edge, in 
which it is said that St Peter dwelt, when he 
followed the humble avocation of a fisherman. 
It is an extremely rude building, consisting of 
large blocks of stone piled together, and at pre- 
sent in a state of partial delapidation. Of the 
ancient Roman remains of Tiberias very little 
is left but the walls, part of which are stand- 
ing ; and of the Moorish order of architecture, 
having circular towers, with arrow-holes, and 
draw-bridges, and gates. The Jews who in- 
habit this town are treated, as in most other 
places where a remnant of the chosen people 
are to be found, with a degree of contumely 
and intolerance that render their endurance 
wonderful in the extreme ; and Christians (so 
called) and Mohammedans, seem to vie with 
each other in heaping upon them indignities, 
which the despised Jews bear with a spirit of 
Christian forbearance, from which those who 
pretend to bow to the sceptre of the meek and 
lowly Jesus might learn many a profitable les- 
son. Not far below Tiberias, in the lovely and 
peaceful valley of the Jordan, are to be seen the 
remains of the ancient city of 
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8CYTHOPOLIS* 

This place, from its name, which has been 
applied to it by the Greeks, was most probably 
the dwelling-place of a colony of Scythians— a 
people who dwelt beyond Mount Taurus, « 
name applied to all such, as the name of Ethi- 
opian was given to all of a darker hue than the 
dwellers of Syria and Palestine. The people of 
Scjrthopolis, however, adopted the manners, and 
luxuries, and extravagancies of the Romans ; 
for their ruins exhibit remains of splendid sculp- 
ture, and rare and costly marble and granite. 
Among the buildings of note, was an imm^ise 
theatre, capable of holding from twelve dion- 
sand to fifteen thousand people, which is some 
evidence that the population of the city was &r 
from being inconsiderable. This place has been 
uninhabited for mcmy centuries, and at the pre- 
sent day its site id obscure. Passing up from 
the valley of the Jordan, and coming into the 
hill country of Samaria, we arrive at the city of 

[SVCHAR, now NEAPOtlS. 

» 

The situation of diis city is extremely bMu- 
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tiAil, being between the mountains of Ebal and 
Gerizim — ^the nlount of blessing and the mount 
of cursing. The name, which was originally 
Sychar, was changed to Sechem : and then it 
was known by the Greek title of Neapolis, which 
has been brought, by the pronunciation of the 
Arabs, into Nabloos. From some peculiar con- 
struction of the organs of the mouth and throat, 
the Arabs find it impossible to sound the letter 
P, which, whenever it occurs in a word, they 
pronounce £, as in Nabloos for Neapolis. In 
like manner, the name of the title given to the 
monarch, which is spelt Pacha, they speak as 
though it were Bashaw ; and so throughout the 
whole catalogue of words of this character. To 
follow a ridiculous fashion, the Arabians and 
Persians have changed the language of their 
respective courts; the Arabs speaking barba- 
rous Persian, and the Persians, in turn, murder- 
ing the Arabic. But to return to our notice of 
the town. Neapolis is a very flourishing and 
enterprising place, where the manufacture of' 
raw silk is carried on to a great extent, and from 
whence all Syria is supplied with that material. 
The gardens and groves are extremely beauti- 
ful ; and the burial-places of the Turks, over- 
shadowed with cypress trees, are laid out with 

15* 
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great beauty and expense. An object of peca- 
liar attraction is the celebrated ' 

WBLL or SAMAHIA. 

This spot, where our Lord held that interest- 
ing conversation with the Samaritan womanyis 
pointed out with peculiar identity ; and the idea 
naturally arising in the inquiring mind would 
be, how is it possible that so insignificant a 
thing as a well should last so long ? To an- 
swer which, the reader is first reminded that the 
ideas of one people respecting various things 
are widely different ; and that which in one 
country would be a matter of very little im- 
portance, becomes magnified into great consi- 
deration, by its peculiar situation in another. 
Thus with wells in oriental lands, especially 
those parts where the nature of the soil obliges 
them to dig to immense depths before water 
can he procured, and where they are then wall- 
ed up with the greatest care, and preserved from 
generation to generation. In a country like 
Palestine, where, between the seasons of the 
early and the latter rain, the land becomes dry 
and parched, and the streams of water entirely 
dried up, it becomes a matter of some moment 
to preserve the wells from decay and destruc- 
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tion, so that the cattle, as well as the inhabitants 
themselves, may be supplied therefrom. More- 
over, the cost of digging to the depth of four or 
five hundred feet being more than individuals 
may be willing or able to incur, the construc- 
tion of these wells has ever been a work con- 
ducted under the patronage and direction of the 
governor of the land ; and even should other 
vestiges of a nation perish before the devastating 
army of invaders, still they would preserve the 
wells which afforded them the only source of 
relieving their thirst. Thus, under all these 
circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that 
the well of Samaria still exists in full identity 
at the present day. Above the surface, this well 
is curbed with large stones ; and the traveler 
may, in imagination at least, perhaps in reality, 
stand upon the very spot trodden by the feet of 
Jesus; and then recall to mind the beautiful 
answer which he gave to the woman of Sama- 
ria, when he spake of that fountain of living 
waters, from which he that drinketh shall never 
thirst. In this neighborhood are pointed out the 
plains of Mamre, and the 

CAV^ OF MAGHPELAH. 

The burial-place of Sarah, the beloved wife 
of the patriarch Abraham, is a spot calculated 
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to excite a great degree of interest in the feel- 
ings of the beholder. The interesting history 
of the purchase of this piece of property, as it 
is rdated in the Scriptures, in connectioa with 
the attachment of the patriarchs for the customs 
of their ancestors in the manner of disposing of 
their dead, are facts in themselves extremely in- 
teresting. All people have peculiar customs 
connected with the burial of the dead. The 
Hindoo burns the dead body, while the Chris- 
tian buries it under ground. The Parsees, or 
fire worshipers of Persia, expose them to the 
birds of prey; and a custom prevails at Bom- 
bay, of bringing a dog into the chamber of the 
dying man, and if he can be made to fix his 
eye upon the eye of the death-stricken sufferer, 
the omen is a good one ; and as soon as the 
breath has left the body, it is taken to Malabar 
point, and there exposed by the nearest relative 
to the vultures, who pick it in pieces ; while the 
friends deem it a sacred duty to stand by and 
view the revolting sight. Such is the force of 
custom, that even the most brutal ceremonies 
are incorporated in the habits of a people ; and 
what one community would look upon as sav- 
age and disgusting, another is taught to view 
with respect, as the custom of their forefathers. 
Thus was it with Abraham, when he can^e to 
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the land of promise, frpm Ur of the Chaldees, 
his native city ; he had the prejudices of ancient 
habit ingrafted upon his feelings, and could not 
conform to the customs of the people with whom 
he was called to sojourn ; therefore he purchas- 
ed this cavcy so that he might dispose of the 
bodies of his connections, and prepare a place 
for his own, according to the manner of his an- 
cestors ; and thus, in view of this same feeling, 
were the bones of Joseph brought to Sychar for 
interment, although embalmed after the manner 
of the Egyptians. Leaving this place, we next 
arrive at the interesting village of 

BETHLEHEM. 

The C^ty of David, as it is called, is distant 
about six miles from Jerusalem ; and the beauty 
and verdure of its environs present a striking 
contrast to the stony and forbidding prospect 
around the immediate neighborhood of the Holy 
City ; and when coming suddenly in view of 
BeAlehem, the scenery is truly enchanting. 
The town is built upon an elevated rock, but is 
surrounded on every side with meadows and 
rills of water, and large flocks with the attendant 
shepherds. Thfe first view of Bethlehem is cal- 
culated to recall to the mind the remembrance 
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of the glad tidings that broke upon the ears of 
the shepherds of by-gone days, who, upon these 
same pasture grounds, were tending their flocks. 
The region of Bethlehem still continues to be a 
sheep-feeding country, and presents all those 
lovely varieties of pastoral life which are so in- 
timately associated with our ideas of quiet and 
happiness. But the full force of the idea is not 
to be appreciated by any but those who have 
been intimate with the shepherd life as it exists 
in oriental lands. When the shepherd is the 
owner of his sheep, and dwells with them, and 
devotes all his care and attention to their com- 
fort and welfare, oftentimes may be seen the 
shepherd and his family relinquishing their 
tent for the accommodation of the sick and 
feeble of the flock. They become acquainted 
with each other; and the shepherd not only 
knows the number, but the countenances and 
bleating voices of his sheep ; and so the flock 
know the voice of the shepherd, while to that 
of another they show no signs of recogniti<«i. 
Th.us may we the better understand the lan- 
guage of our blessed Lord, when he say^ : " I 
am the good Shepherd; the good Shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep." And again : " I 
am the good Shepherd ; I know my sheep, and 
am known of them." And thus throughout 
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that touching and beautiful 10th chapter of St. 
John's gospel. And again in Isaiah, 40 : 11 — 
"He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he 
shall gather the lambs in his arms and carry 
them in his. bosom, and shall gently lead those 
that are with young." This is beautifully ex- 
emplified in the tender care and solicitude of 
the shepherd for the lambs of his flock^ and 
those that are in circumstances which require 
more than ordinary tenderness and attention. 
Thus we see the striking adaptedness of Scrip- 
ture language, especially in the conversations of 
the Savior to those who knew and could appre- 
ciate the full force of his illustration. Bethle- 
hem contains an equally divided population of 
Christians and Mohammedans, who dwell toge- 
ther, however, in uninterrupted harmony. 

There is the appearance of great poverty ex- 
hibited every where throughout the town ; for 
the people, if ever possessed of wealth, dare not 
make it known, for fear of its being taken from 
them to supply the coffers of a despotic govern- 
ment. Not far from Bethlehem stands the cele- 
brated Church of the Nativity, and a little way 
off a Franciscan Convent. This church is said 
to be built over the place where Christ was 
born ; and the precise spot which has been de- 
nominated the manger, is now converted into a 
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And although Palestipe abounds in relics of a 
sacred character, there can be none so calcu* 
lated to fill his soul with joyous rapture as the 
scene of the nativity, the manger in which the 
babe of Bethlehem was born. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Topographical position of Jerasalem— on the summit of the 
Rock of Zion. — Motive for selecting this position, convey- 
ed in its most ancient name.— Sarrouoding hills which en- 

[ opnpass Jerusalem, and contribute to its defence.— Con- 
trast of the Mount of Olives with Mount Zion, in scenery 
and aspect. — Bethany and Bethphage — Grottos of the Dis- 
ciples-Garden of Gethsemane. — ^Valley of Jehoshaph'at — 
Tombs of the Kings of Israel — ^Kedron, Siloa, andBethesda. 
— Road down to Jericho — Dangers of the Passes — Courage 
of the Good Samaritan. — Size, form, and general appear- 
ance of Jerusalem — from different points of view. — Popu- 
lation— Arabs— -Turks — Christians — Jews — Character and 
condition of each.— Site of the great Temple of Solomon— 
on the summit of Mount Moriah.— Calvary— or Golgotha— 
the place of Crucifixion— Its identify established. — The 
Holy Sepulchre, or Tomb in which the body of our Lord 
was laid. 

This Lecture, in no way inferior to any of 
the foregoing, was much more numerously at- 
tended. The room at the Stuyvesant Institute 
haying been found to be too small, the place of 
attendance was changed to the more spacious 
and beautiful Chapel of the University, which 
was literally crowded at a very early hour. The 
subject next in order of investigation was the 
topographical situation and scriptural places in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem, rendered sacred by 
being interwoven with many of the most sub- 
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lime and touching passages in the saered Scrip- 
tures, and connected with most of the remarka- 
ble events in Jewish history. 

There is much connected with the present 
history of Jerusalem deserving of no credit at 
all, as regards the traditionary accounts of for- 
mer scenes of wonderful transactions ; but on 
the other hand, while we discredit what may 
seem unworthy of our belief, we must acknow- 
ledge tfiat much too may be true. The first de- 
sire of the traveler is, to trace out those sacred 
localities that he has been accustomed to reve- 
rence from childhood, because associated with 
all that is dear and hallowed in the Christian's 
memory. In a topographical point of view, Je- 
rusalem is remarkably situated, being built upon 
the crest of a rocky ridge, destitute of verdure, 
except where it has been brought forward by 
artificial culture. From this ledge of rocks, 
Mount Zion and the Mount of Olives jut out 
above the rest. One is at first view struck with 
the idea, that singular taste, at least, must have 
dictated the selection of this site for the build- 
ing of a city. But when he takes into view the 
circumstances generally attendant upon ancient 
localities for cities, he sees the peculiar appro- 
priateness of the site upon which the city of Je- 
rusalem was built ; and, indeed, the nAme by 
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which this city was known in early times, is 
itself an explanation of this question. We read 
of it first as Salem, a city of which Melchise- 
deck was king; which word, being translated, 
means strength, security, peace. This was as 
early as the time of Abraham. And again we 
read of it when in the possession of Joshua, who 
drove out the Jebusites who then inhabited it. 
In proportion to the remoteness of the period, 
we invariably find greater evidence of design to 
combine the qualities of strength, and conse- 
quently security, in the building of a city, there* 
by the more effectually securing peace to its in- 
habitants ; because , the farther back we go in 
our investigations to the time of the deluge, we 
find personal property the more insecure from 
the invasion of robbers ; and consequently the 
grand design was to secure the cities by natu- 
ral advantages, as far as possible, firom the as- 
saults of enemies. This was ejBTected first, by 
building upon some commanding elevation, 
combining therewith difficul ty of ascent Thus 
the people from above possessed the opportunity 
to hurl down rocks and missiles upon those who 
should attempt to make incursions upon their ter- 
ritpries. Thus was Jerusalem (or Salem) found- 
ed upon a rock, combining in its locality the de« 
sired qualities of strength, security and peace. 

1C» 
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Mr« Buckingham adduced, ia illustration of 
this idea, the mode of salutation in the East, 
which preserves its original meaning. In Ame- 
rica and most parts of Europe, the mode of sa- 
lutation is the same; but in Asia, the same 
manner which was practiced in the time of 
Abraham, is still the fashion of the present day ; 
and the word used in salutation (the aalam or 
salem) is the expression of the same idea, as has 
been already defined, asking, as it were, the 
question, "Am I in security?" "Are we in 
peace?" When two Asiatics approach each 
other, at a distance three or four times that ob- 
served among us, they in a caiitionary niianner 
commence the salutation ; the one holding su- 
periority of rank placing his hand upon his 
heart in token of sincerity, and then bowing the 
head very low iix. token of humility, and saying, 
Salaam aleieh koum^ " Peace be unto thee," to 
which the other answers, Ouah aleieh koum is 
Salaameh, "And unto you be peace." And thus, 
from the early times of Abraham, has this cus- 
tom prevailed without innovation. We find a 
beautiful and striking illustration of this in ttie 
salutation of our blessed 3avior, when he ap- 
peared to his disciples after his resurrection, 
when he pronounces " Peace be unto you." 

With regard to the beauty of Jemsalem, there 
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has been much difference of opinion. Many 
who have become acquainted with this city only 
by reading descriptions of it, as well i^ sacred 
history as in the records of travelers, have asso- 
ciated with it the idea of picturesque beauty ; and 
therefore so many have been altogether disap- 
pointed, when, upon visiting the Holy City, they 
have found it so entirely destitute oSf every thing 
like verdure, and that lovely character of sur- 
rounding scenery which one would naturally 
associate with the descriptions formed in the 
imagination. The Psalmist says, ^< Beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
^eat king." The evident intention of the 
Psalmist was, to convey the idea of beauty in 
respect to its appropriation of situation, and not 
as combining picturesque scenery ; and the "joy 
of the whole earth," because, as he himself ex- 
plains, " God i^ known in her palaces for a 
refuge." 

CONTRAST BETWEEN THE MOUNT OF OLtVES AND 

MOUNT ZtON. 

Nothing can be more striking than the con* 
trast exhibited between these two contiguous 
hills — ^Mount Zion presenting a barren', rough, 

17 
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precipitous and broken appearance, while the 
Mount of Olives exhibits exuberance of ver- 
dure and a beautifully even and smooth sur- 
face. Between them runs the deep valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, which contains the tombs of Jephtbah 
and of Absalom. Through this valley runs the 
brook Kedron, which empties into the Dead 
Sea ; and being dependent upon the rainy sea- 
sons for its existence, is dry during the other 
portions of the year. 

Upon the Mount of OUves. are very many in- 
teresting spots. Its eastern boundary is the deep 
and dark ravine termed the Yalley of Hinnom. 
From the summit maybe had a distant view of 
the Dead Sea and the River Jordan ; and about 
half way up are situated the towns of Bethany 
and Bethphage, bringing to mind the touching 
recollections of Mary, and Martha, and Lazarus, 
as connected with the history of our Lord. In 
the sides of this mountain are many caverns or 
grottos, in which tradition says that Christ and 
his disciples used to meet for prayer and medi- 
tation, and the account is fully substantiated by 
the Scriptures ; and probably his motive in se- 
lecting such a retired and secluded plaCe was, 
to avoid the evil eye of the multitude, and get 
away from the turmoil of the world. 

At the foot of the Mount of Olives is situated 
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the Garden of Qethsemane, a spot than which 
no other upon the earth ought to be regarded 
with more sacred reverence by the followers of 
the Savior : the place where he agonized, and 
sweat great drops of blood, and cried in the 
anguish of his soul, in view of the approaching 
trial, that if possible the cup might pass from 
him ; but, however, yielding but for a moment 
to the weakness of humanity, we find him ex- 
claim, in the fullness of his cpmpassion upon 
the lost race of man, " Nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt." Truly, the being that 
could stand upon the hallowed soil of Gethse- 
inane and not feel his soul bum within him 
with all the emotions of love and gratitude, 
must be either more or less than mortal. The 
Garden itself is but a small inclosure, filled with 
trees of the largest dimensions, and which, in 
the opinion of many competent judges, have 
existed from the time of Christ. To show that 
this required no miraculous degree of botanical 
longevity, Mr. Buckingham brought forward 
several interesting examples of trees, in diffe- 
rent portions of the world, which are substan- 
tiated by undeniable proofs. And, 

1. There are existing at the present day, in 
England, oaks, which, from the records now 
preserved respecting them, are proved to be as 
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old as the time of William the Norman, one of 
the most celebrated of which was laid prostrate 
but a few years ago by a violent tornado. An- 
other instance is found in Syria, where still 
exist, upon Mount Lebanon, near the ridge of 
snow, cedars whose date belongs to the time of 
Solomon^ and under the shade of which that 
renowned king might have sat as he studied the 
various beauties of nature. One of these trees, 
as an example of the general size, may be no- 
ticed as being so large that eight men extend* 
ing their arms around it could not entirely en* 
circle its trunk. In Babylonia, willows are to 
be seen which have stood from before the time 
of the captivity, when the Israelites hung their 
harps upon them and wept. These are found 
in the Hanging Grarden of Queen Semiramis. 
And the last illustration which needs to be ad- 
duced here, is the banyan tree of India, a re- 
markable instance of which is found in the Is- 
land of Nerbudda, in the Guzzerat, which, from 
actual computation, have been found to be from 
four to five thousand years old. 

It was from the Mount of Olives that Christ 
surveyed Jerusalem, when he wept as he pre^ 
dieted its approaching downfall ; and as from 
this place he could cast his eye over the busy 
scene, the view of the proud temple anfd the 
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myriads of moving beings, that he exclaimed— 
^' O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children t(^ther, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. 
For I say imto you, Ye shall not see me hence- 
forth, till ye shall say. Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord." 

TOMBS OF THE KINGS. 

In the valley of Jehoshaphat are to be still 
seen the tombs of the kings of Israel, consisting 
of caverns, not unlike those at the Necropolis, or 
City of the Dead, near Thebes in Egjrpt, and 
which were noticed in a former lecture. These 
caverns, however, contain marble domes, in the 
interior of which are the sarcophagi, also made 
of marble, and beautifully sculptured. In this 
valley, also, are the pools of Bethesda and of 
Siloa, which run through Kedron into the Dead 
Sea. 

ROAD DOWN' TO JERICHO. 

Scarcely another place may be found present- 
ing the same dangerous and unpleasant charac- 
ter as this road from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
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Scarcely do you find youfself at the foot of the 
verdant and beautiful Mount of Olives, than 
you enter the dangerous passes of this dreary 
road ; and what together with real danger from 
the lurking banditti, and the many legendary 
circumstances which serve to add to the horror 
of the route, the traveler must be somewhat 
more than naturally courageous, to pass along 
its rocky way without some tremulous emotions. 
Imagination converts every shrub into an am- 
bush, and the echo of the slightest sound into 
the voices of banditti ; and what adds to the 
effect, is the reverberation of the footsteps, which 
resounding throughout the glen, sounds like 
the tramping of troops of horsemen. Thus is 
this place, both in imagination as well as rea- 
lity, invested with every thing calculated to 
impress upon the mind the most unfavorable 
ideas of its safety. That the dangers of this 
road have not taken their rise in modern times, 
may be seen from the scripture narrative of 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 

From which beautiful and pathetic story may 
be learned the truly Christian definition of the 
command, which enjoins it upon us to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. It will be remembered 
that one of the Pharisees asked Christ the ques- 
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tion, " Who is my neighbor ?*' with a view to 
entrap him. But the Savior answered the in- 
quiry by the recital of this touching narrative, 
beginning — ^^ A certain man went down to Je- 
richo and fell among thieves ;" and we learn 
that a Priest, $ind a Levite, to whom the duty 
belonged, in virtue of their oflSce and station, to 
minister to the liecessities of the needy — both 
passed by the wounded man, without attempt- 
ing to relieve his wants or alleviate his suffer- 
ings ; and it is even stated that they " went by 
on the other side.'' But there happened to pass 
that way a Samaritan, who generously attend- 
ed the stranger to the nearest habitation, and 
advanced money to aid him in his recovery ; 
and in view of this recital, Christ asks, — 
** Which of the three, think you, was neighbor 
to him who fell among thieves?" 

APPEARANCE OF JERUSALEM FROM THE 

DISTANCE. 

Mr. Buckingham alluded in peculiarly just 
terms to those who sit at home in the enjoyment 
of peace and security, and surrounded by every 
comfort and delight, but who extend their crit- 
ical censure to such as brave dangers and diffi- 
culties to furnish them with materials to fill the 
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pages of their journals ; and not a small share 
of this criticism has fallen to the lot of those who 
have under various circumstances, and possessed 
of different temperaments, described the appear- 
ance of the Holy City : not making any allow- 
ance for differences of opinion, of opportunities, 
or of any thing else which might enter into the 
account, the sagacious critic has taken the pen 
from behind his ear, and with one foot resting 
on an ottoman, and the other stretched across 
the top of the brass fender,, and seated in a 
cushioned easy chair before a blazing fire, has 
pronounced anathema maranatha upon the 
luckless traveler who may venture to have ex- 
pressed an opinion not exactly in accordance 
with that advanced by some more favored au- 
thor, who under other circumstances may have 
viewed the same scenes, and have given his ac- 
count of them to the world. A moment's reflec- 
tion is sufficient to convince the candid mind 
that the same scenes may present different as- 
pects, when viewed under different circum- 
stances, and from different points of observation . 
Thus it is with Jerusalem, and thus the appa- 
rently conflicting statements from various au- 
thors who have alternately expressed rapture 
and disappointment upon beholding for the first 
time the City of the Great King. This is owing 
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to the direction in which the stranger enters 
into the city. From Joppa, the first approach to 
Jerusalem presents the dark and dismal view of 
its solid and melancholy wall ; while from Da« 
mascus the eye rests upon the verdant and beau- 
tiful valley, which gives new beauty to the 
scene; and still in another direction, the ap- 
proach from the Mount of Olives gives to the 
enraptured beholder the view of the cit}' in 
its most imposing aspect. But even allowing 
the most favorable position, the view is yet iu 
most cases greatly inferior to what the mind 
has been led to imagine, from the name and as- 
sociations which he has ever been accustomed 
to regard as replete with all that was lovely and 
picturesque. 

The area covered by the city is in extent about 
three English miles* The north side is square ; 
while the eastern and southern boundaries, yield* 
ing to the broken formation of the site, are zig- 
zag. * The walls which now surround the city 
are of Mohammedan construction, and conse- 
quently of the Moorish order of architecture : 
they are thirty feet high, and surrounded with 
battlements and towers, and at the different 
points of ingress and egress are massive gates. 
The interior of the city is divided into wards, 
termed quarters, not however each occupying 
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the space denominated by that term. Of the 
present inhabitants, the largest portion are 
Turks, who occupy one half of the city, which 
is divided by a wall of partition from the other 
portions ; and as from this class of the popu- 
lation all the officers, both civil and military^ 
are chosen, they enjoy the larger share of the 
privileges to be thereby secured to them. The 
other portions are occupied by Christians, Arabs 
and Jews, who, after sundown, are prohibited 
from having ingress to the Turkish quarters. 

The general style of architecture employed in 
their buildings is the most unfavorable to make 
an imposing appearance ; and one great reason 
for the apparent poverty of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem is the insecurity of the possession of 
wealth. The display, therefore, of property, 
which with most people seems the indispensa- 
ble accompaniment to its possession, is not thus 
estimated here ; for the policy of the people 
seems to be, to make such an appearance as 
would lead one to suppose them in actual pover- 
ty, even though possessed of millions. This 
results from the feax of being supposed to be 
rich, which would inevitably subject the indi- 
vidual to the jealousy of the Pasha, who might 
exercise the right of transferring the discovered 
treasure from the coffers of the luckless possess* 
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or to his own treasury. Thus may often bo 
seen standing at the door of a forbidding man 
sion a most ill-favored porter, habited in a rag- 
ged garb ; and if a stranger demand admittance, 
he has to undergo a scrutiny and series of inter* 
rogatories exceedingly trying to the patience ; 
and if admitted at all^ is led through a labyrinth 
of dreary and dilapidated apartments, before he 
is permitted to know that the master of the 
house is possessed of the spacious courts, paved 
with mosaic marble, intersected with beautiful 
fountains, and fragrant with groves of orange 
and citron trees ; and that here, amid a profu- 
sion of luxuries, the timid owner may, without 
fear of molestation himself, be habited in robes 
outvying in splendor even the garb of royalty 
itself. 

POPITLilTION OF JERUSALEM* 

The population is of a fluctuating character ; 
composed of Turks, Arabs from the desert, and 
people of almost every Christian denomination, 
embracing among others, the adherents to the 
Greek Church, Catholics, Armenians, Maronites, 
Nestorians— all of whom believe in the Savior 
of mankind, and come with devotional feelings 
to pay a visit to the Holy City. Thus, in the 
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season of the year when the pilgrims are eolleet- 
ed together at Jenisalem^it may truly be said to 
be a world in miniature. Here may be found 
the worshiper at the holy shrine, who has come 
from the distant regions of Russia, upon the 
borders of the Frozen Sea ; white in the same 
group is onrwho lives in the couHftry of Abys- 
sinia, from the regions of Darfour or Soudan, 
holding to the tenets of the Coptic Church ; and 
while extending thus widely in either direction, 
the intermediate regions, as well as those in 
other quarters of the globe, here hare their re- 
presentatives ', for amid the pilgrim throng may 
be seen the inhabitants of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, of Austria and Italy, of Sicily and the isl- 
ands, of the Morea, from Georgia and Circassia ; 
from Tartary, and Persia, and Cashmere, and 
from the walls of the Chinese Empire : combin- 
ing every variety of costume, from the splendid 
robes worn by the Persian and the Turk, to the 
wild coverings which are displayed upon the 
half naked fonns of the inhabitants of Hindos- 
tan ; and nioreover, the interest of the scene is 
greatly enhanced by the variety of longnes spo- 
ken by the various representatives of almost eve- 
ry land tinder the sun. Mr. Buckingham relat- 
ed the fact, that while he was at Jerusalem an 
Abyt^nian princess arrived, to whom he. 
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his respects, and found in her apartments those 
who conversed in not less than sixteen different 
languages, among which were neither English 
nor French ; comprising the Arabic, Tartar, Ro- 
maic, Greek, Armenian, Georgian and Hindos- 
tanee, besides the several European languages ; 
and without exaggeration it may be said, that 
here at Jerusalem is spoken every language 
known upon the earth, with the few exceptions 
of the Indian of America, the Chinese, and Ja- 
pan tongues. And one circumstance greatly 
adds to the interest of the scene, \^hich is, to 
hear the descendants of Abraham speaking in 
the Hebrew tongue, which is here made the 
common medium of conversation among the 
Jews from various portions of the earth. And 
what scene can be more touching than to be- 
hold a remnant of the chosen people of Grod 
sitting under the walls of their once magnificent 
temple, singing in the language of their fathers 
the songs of Zion, and waiting with delusive 
hope for the coming of their yet expected Mes- 
siah ? 



SITE OF THE TEMPLE. « 

The magnificent Temple of Solomon stood 
upon the summit of Mount Moriah, of which 
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not one stone remains npon another. The scrip- 
tural scholar may ee^sily call to mind the di- 
mensions and peculiar structure of this great 
work, upon which was expended more wealth 
than upon any other building this world ever 
saw. But our Lord foretold its destruction, and 
literally has the prophecy been foMUed ; but 
one part of the work, which, not belonging to 
the temple itself, and therefore not included in 
the denouncement, still remains, to attest the 
magnitude of the scale upon which the build- 
ing was laid out. This is the stone-buttress 
work/ which was composed of immense masses 
of rocks placed uipon each other to support the 
mountain, so that it might without danger bear 
up the superincumbent weight of the temple. 
Parts of this wall overhang the Talley pf Je- 
hoshaphat ; and here the Jews assemble at mid- 
night to pray, and their songs echo in plain- 
tive strains through the valley. Some of the 
spacious courts of the temple still exhibit their 
pavements of variegated marble ; and upon the 
site of the ancient temple is now to be seen the 
Mosque of Omar, the successor of the False 
Prophet ; who, in veneration of the spot, erected 
upon it this building, which is at present the 
most imposing spectacle which Jerusalem pre- 
sents. 
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CALTARY. 



Of all the places rendered memorable by the 
history of our Savior, and the events of his life, 
sufferings, and death connected therewith, none 
carries home to the mind of the. beholder a 
deeper feeling of veneration than the hill of 
Calvary. From the situation and appearance 
of this place, many have been led to doubt whe- 
ther it was indeed the spot where the cruci- 
fixion was performed ; but the mistake is in the 
mind of the beholder, and not connected with 
the site ; for it is no where in the Scriptures 
spoken of in such a way as to lead to the belief 
that it was a mountain, as the vulgar idea re- 
specting it would seem to imply. This spot is 
called in the Hebrew tongue gdgotha^ mean- 
ing a skull ; and took this appellation from the 
figure of a rock which projected from an ad- 
joining cliff in the portraiture of a skull — ^tra- 
dition preserving this fact ; and the identity of 
the spot is still farther corroborated by the com- 
bined testimony of Mohammedan,. Jewish, and 
Christian admission as to the fact of this being 
the exact spot. The present appearance of Cal- 
vary is an elevation of from eighteen to twenty 
feet, with artificial steps leading to the top ; and 
places are shown as the exact sppts whereon 

18* 
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the three crosses stood ; but this is scarce de- 
serving of credit. 

There are three species of evidence attending 
the crucifixion, which stand on record, showing 
the miraculous circumstances which accompa- 
nied that event. The first of these is, the dark- 
ness which overspread the whole land, and the 
raising of the dead from their graves ; another 
circumstance was, the rending of the vail of the 
temple ; and the third, the rending asunder of 
the rocks j the last only of which circumstances 
could remain to attest this fact at the present' 
day. And this may he seen even in the very 
rock of Calvary itself, which is rent in twain, 
and still stands, although the splendid temple 
has long since been destroyed, to attest the truth 
of revelation. 

Not many steps from Calvary, and now situ- 
ated under the same roof which covers both, 
may be seen the tomb in which Jesus was laid, 
The building referred to was built originally by 
the Empress Helena, but has been burned down 
several times since, and always rebuilt. The 
proximity of the tomb to Calvary has been a 
matter of surprise to almost every stranger who 
has visited these sacred spots ; but this difficulty, 
like the one previously suggested concerning 
Calvary, is the result of previous misapprehen- 
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sion on the part of the beholder, and not, in 
fact, to be urged as a real objection against 
the genuineness of these localities. When we 
turn to the Bible to solve our difficulties, we 
find them at once settled, and the truth^ made 
to stand out apparent. The Evangelist, in re- 
cording the circumstances connected with these 
events, draws such a picture of the whole scene 
of the trial, and crucifixion, and burial, as to 
carry with it the idea of the utmost haste, and 
bustle, and confiision. Thus were the words of 
the prophet verified : f' He was hurried from 
prison and fiom judgment," &c. From the 
judgmen^hall the violence of the rabble would 
naturally lead them to the most speedy execu- 
tion of their dark designs; and they who cried 
out, " Crucify him, crucify him," seemed to be 
unwilling to delay the consummation of the 
scene. Thus Calvary was chosen, not with any 
regard to its having been the place thus former- 
ly appropriated for public executions, but merely 
because it was not far distant from the place of 
judgment ; therefore, having thus satiated their 
thirst for blood, the body was left hanging upon 
the cross ; and the Jewish Sabbath approaching, 
which would have been defiled by the exposure 
of the dead bodies, we are told by the evange- 
list, that Joseph of Arimathea solicited Pilate that 
he might takedown Use body from the cross and 
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place it in the tomb. Now Joseph, who vms a 
disciple of Jesus, would not willingly grive occa- 
sion for a recurrence of those scenes which had 
but too lately disgraced Jerusalem, by making 
a parade at the burial of Jesus ; therefore the 
most natural suggestion to the thinking mind 
would be, that he would procure some place for 
the burial as near as possible to the place of cru- 
cifixion, which was actually the case, as the 
Scriptures testify. The Evangelist St. John, in 
recording the circumstances, says: "Now in 
the pla,ce where he was crucified there was a 
garden, and in the garden a new sepulchre, 
wherein was never man yet laid. There laid 
they Jesus, therefore, because of the Jews' prepa- 
ration-day, for the sepulchre was nigh at hand." 
Now the fact of the immediate proximity of the 
hill of Calvary and the tomb are here clearly 
stated, and the reason too which is assigned, 
" because of the Jews' preparation-day," shows 
that it was selected with regard to haste and 
convenience, and to avoid a recurrence of scenes 
with which the followers of our Lord had al- 
ready become too familiar. 

With this description of Calvary and the tamb, 
the lecture closed ; and the audience, more es- 
pecially the Christian portion of it, could not but 
have felt extremely gratified wi& the nuMUier 
in which the subjects were iet £irtb. 
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LECTURE T. 



Land of Edom, or Idumea-*the land of UB«-«nd coantry of 
the patriarch Job. Early civilization, arts, sciences, and 
literature, as deduced from the Sacred Volume. — Conduct 
of the Edonites towards the children of Israel on their 
escape from Egypt. — Carae denounced on Edom for this— 
complete fulfiltment of the prophecy. — City of Petra-«- 
causes of its strengtli and opulence — present desolation 
anddeeay.'^Moab and its tities — the fish-pools of Heshboni 
mentioned in the Canticles. -»Ammon«^t he capital of the 
Ammonites — ancient fortress and spacious theatre. — Ba- 
shan and Gilead— •beauty^-ferlility— populousness and 
power. — Confirmation of Scriptural accuracy in the cha- 
racter of this region.— Roman colony of ,the Decapolis-^ 
Policy of the Roman colonial system. — Cities of GeraEa— 
Garoala — Gadara — Dion — Pella — and Csesarea Philippi. — 
Contrast of their splendor and conTenience, with the colo- 
nies of modern times. 

The subjects embraced in the present lecture 
are not strictly connected with Palestine, al- 
though within the region denominated the Holy 
Land, being situated on the other side of Jor- 
dan — ^beginning tvith the land of Edom, jour- 
neying through the countries of the Moabites 
and Ammonites, thence onward through Ba- 
shan and Oilead, and terminating with the re* 
gion of Decapolis* 
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The interest of this lecture will doubtless b« 
heightened by the charm of novelty, the coun* 
tries being much less known than those which 
have undergone our previous examination. 
Having been less frequently visited, they are 
consequently less known than the regions of 
Egypt and Palestine, to the European or Ame- 
rican traveler ; and, in fisict, it has been only of 
Ittte years that the enterprising have attempted 
to pass through these countries. Twenty years 
ago, and the difficulties attendant upon such an 
undertaking would have appeared almost insur- 
mountable to him who, prompted only by curi- 
osity and the desire to explore these hidden re- 
gions, might wish to make the tour through the 
land of Idumea. The first requisite for a safe 
journey would have been, to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the Arabic tongue, which, to even 
the most expert linguist, would occupy a term 
of full three years in the accomplishment. And 
then, another indispensable requisite would 
have been, a long and flowing beard, after the 
manner of the natives, which would no^be alike 
easy for all to cultivate. But even allowing 
the stranger to have surmounted these two diffi- 
culties, another apd more difficult task still re- 
mained to be performed, before he could expect 
to pass for a native of the regions through which 
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he purposed to pass, which was to assume the 
posture of the Arabians, which demanded a per- 
fect control over the muscles of the body, so that 
it might be twisted into almost any position. 
Thus were travelers denied the passage through 
these countries, even until a very late period, 
when the increasing intercourse of Europeans 
among the people, and a development of their 
character, have in a great degree lessened these 
difficulties, and the traveler may now, with 
much less risk^ enter upon this toilsome and 
dreary route. 

ED09I» OR IDUMEA. 

This land was at one time, with perhaps the 
exception of Egypt, the most luxuriant portion 
of the world. The climate was hot, but was 
tempered by the rahges of mountains which in- 
tersected the country. Owing to the naturally 
advantageous position of this land, we learn 
that it was early settled and civilized : for we 
are told by the Scriptures, that before any king 
reigned over Israel, Edom was an established 
country, under a long established government ; 
and we learn distinctly concerning eight kings 
who reigned over this land before the kingdom 
of Israel was established. 
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The peninsula of Mount Sinai is that r^on 
which forn^s the southern portion of Arabia Pe* 
trea, by two arms of the Red Sea, which stretch 
into the land, the one in a northeast and the 
other in a northwestern direction — ^the one call* 
ed the Gulf of Akaba, and the other the Sea of 
Suez. This peninsula is bounded on the north 
by the desert of El-Tyh. That portion of the 
Arabian Gulf which washes the southern ccMust, 
is called the Red Sea. That range of moun- 
tains which take the name of El-Tyh, extend 
across the northern boundary, and of this range 
the mounts of Sinai and Hor form the southern 
portion. This is the region of country mention- 
ed in Scripture under the name of the Wilder- 
ness of Sinai. The Scriptures contain: compa- 
ratively little in regard to the land of EdonQ,and 
but few cities are named. But much may be 
gathered from the allusions, which are scattered 
incidentally throughout the sacred volume, to 
prove that this now desolate and blighted land 
was originally one of the most fruitful and exu- 
berant under heaven. And perhaps the idea of 
its great fertility may in part be gathered from 
the passage where this land is described as the 
destined inheritance of Esau — '^ And Isaac his 
father answered and said unto him, Behold, thy 
dwelling shall be the fatness of the earth, and of 
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the devr of heaven " — and perhaps it would be 
difficult to conceive of terms more expressive of 
extreme fertility than these. 

Edom is universally admitted to be the land 
in which dwelt the patriarch Job, in his day de- 
nominated the land of Uz. And whatever may 
have been the difference of opinion entertained 
by various commentators respecting the ques- 
tion touching the identity of Job himself, still, 
all admit that the book which bears his name 
contains internal testimony as to its being the 
oldest writing in the world. This is evidenced 
by its elliptical style, as well as various incidents 
therein recorded ; and, moreover, the silence of 
the author respecting Israel seems to imply that 
this book was written anterior to the origin of 
that people. But, in the New Testament, Job is 
spoken of by the apostle as a holy man, and we 
are to take this as a sufficient proof that such a 
man actually existed. But, leaving this ques- 
tion, we will go on to the consideration of the 
circumstances incidentally recorded in the Book 
of Job, to prove that the land of Uz, or Edom, 
was in former times a land verifying in every 
respect the account previously noticed of it in 
the Book of Genesis. Job is said to have pos- 
sessed immense flocks of sheep and herds of cat* 
tle^ and to have been rich in camels, large num* 
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bers of each of which sxe numerated in the 
sacred Scriptures. Now the yok^s of cattle go 
to prove extensive agricultural pursuits, and the 
camels were in all probability the nucleus of 
commercial business carried on with Syria and 
Mesopotamia. But Edom was not only rich in 
an agricultural and commercial point of view, 
but from various passages in the writings of Job, 
we may in like manner infer that it was rich in 
intellectual stores of wealth, which appears to 
have been highly cultivated ; for the same feel- 
ings seem to have actuated the mind of Job upon 
one occasion, that may often be met with at the 
present day ; that is, the desire to entrap an ad- 
versary by having bis words recorded with his 
own pen to wield as evidence against him. 
Thus felt Job, when he exclaimed, ^O that 
mine adversary had written a bookP The 
manner of writing at that day was upon stone 
with an iron pen, and the letters were fflled up 
with lead to prevent decay, and thereby great 
durability was secured to any writing thus made. 
We learn that before the time of Job, this land 
was possessed by a people> who hid their weald) 
in the earth ; and this would appear from the 
following passage in Job, where the wretched 
are said to '^ long for death, but it cometh not, 
and dig for it more than for hid treasures.^ We 
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find, too, the mention of splendid tombs, which 
are generally found only among the luxuries of 
an advanced age in the history of a nation, or 
an advanced degree of civilized life. Gold and 
silver are mentioned in abundance, and the 
weaver's shuttle seems to imply manufacturing 
affairs among them. From the description of 
the steel bow used among them, it would appear 
that the manufacture of that article had been 
brought to a degree of perfection not even sur- 
passed at the present day. We find their imple- 
ments of war enumerated, as the spear, the 
shield, and the sword. And in the musical de- 
partment, the trumpet is often spoken of — ^and 
for a vivid and glowing representation, the de- 
scription of the horse caparisoned for war stands 
unrivalled. 

In further confirmation of the acquirements 
of this people, their knowledge of astronomy 
may be adduced. We have in Job mention of 
Arcturus, and Orion, and the Pleiades, and 
mention also of the mystic chambers of the 
south, implying that they had knowledge of the 
southern constellations, as wdl as those which 
have been mentioned in the north. And in na- 
tural history the sacred record makes mention 
of the behemoth and leviathan, and other ani- 
mals. That they were acquainted with the art 
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of mining may be inferred firom the profusion 
of metals used in the construction of their build- 
ings; and the frequent mention of precious 
stones, the names of which are recorded in the 
* Scriptures, show them to have been acquainted 
with mineralogy, while the manufacture of oil 
and wine prove their knowledge of these arts. 
Thus collecting all these links in the great chain 
of evidence, and putting them together, we ar- 
rive at the certain conclusion that the inhabi- 
tants of the land of Edom were a cultivated 
people, and that they possessed .a rich and de- 
lightful country. And this fact is the more ne- 
cessary to be kept in mind, as we shall inune- 
diately be called upon to contrast all this with 
its present barrenness and apparently eternal 
sterility. We may even carry the evidence fer 
ther, and look at the personal accomplishments 
of the people, their ornaments, and dancing, as 
recorded by the sacred writer. They divided 
their lands according to geometrical landmarks 
— ^possessed public tribunals for the distribution 
of justice, &c. But all this relates only to their 
temporal state, and we may ask, did those 
maxims of morality and conceptions of a future 
state of being, which may be regarded as the 
crowning stone of a civilized people, exist 
among tfiem ? To this we may answer, that 
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in the Book of Job we find the most sublime 
expressions, relative to this, to be met with 
throughout the whole of the Scriptures, and the 
following passage has been selected to occupy a 
place in the funeral service of the Church of Eng- 
land, because of its peculiar beauty and appro- 
priateness : Job 19 : 26, 26 — " For I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth : and though after 
my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall J see God." Now when we reflect 
upon all these circumstances, and view the lo< 
calities of the country, so replete, apparently, 
with the elements of self-preservation, how won- 
derful the fulfillment of that prophecy which 
foretold the utter destruction of this nation ! — 
and not more implrobable would appear the 
speedy and utter desolation of England or Ame- 
rica, from their present state, than to the Edom- 
ites was the idea that the curse of the Al- 
mighty would rest upon their land as it did. 

7ULFILLNENT OF THE PROPHECY DENOUNCING 

A CURSE UPON EDOM. 

As the traveler casts his eye over the desola- 
tions which every where abound throughout 
this devoted land, the idea comes up to his 

20 
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imnd, why is this ? and the response is to be 
met with in the Scriptures, that sure word of 
prophecy. When the Israelites, under the guid- 
ance of Moses, had escaped from the hands of 
the Egyptians, they found it necessary to pass 
through the land of Edom, and Moses conmienc- 
ed a negociation; by sending to consult with 
the people of that land relative to the passage of 
the people of Israel. But the answer was un- 
favorable to the request of Moses. And here 
we cannot help but admire the moderation and 
caution used by the leader of Israel, when be 
returned to the king of Edom this answer: 
Numb. 2Q : 17 — *^ I^t ns pass, I pray thee, 
throilgh thy country : we will not pass through 
the fields, or through the vineyards, neither will 
we drink of the water of tlie wells ; we will go 
by the king's high-way, we will not turn to the 
right hand nor to the left, until we have passed 
thy borders." This the haughty Edomite re- 
fused ; and Moses again says, verse 19 — " We 
will go by the high- way : and if I and my cattle 
drink of thy water, then I will pay for it ; I will 
only (without doing any thing else) go through 
on my feet." And again Edom refused, " and 
came out against him with much people, and 
with a strong hand. Thus Edom refused to give 
Israel passage through his border: wherefore 
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Israel turned away from him.'' In consequence 
of tbis unfraternal conduct and violent pppo- 
-sition against Israel, God determined to execute 
vengeance upon the -Edomites ; and we have 
the destruction <3if this people denounced by the 
prophet Ezekiel, chap. 25 : 12di and 13th verses 
- — " Thus saith the Lord God, Because that 
£dom hath dealt against the house of Judah by 
taking vengeance, and hath greatly offended, 
and revenged himself upon them; therefore, 
thus saith the Lord God, I will also stretch out 
my hand upon Edom, and will cut off man and 
beast firom it ; and I will inake it desolate from 
Teman ; and they of Dedan shall fall by the 
sword." And although we can trace this people 
down through many years after this curse was 
pronounced, yet still the prediction has been 
literally fulfilled, and the once rich and fertile 
land, given as an inheritance to Esau^ has be- 
cone indeed a waste howling wilderness. To 
show how truly the word of God has been veri- 
fied, let us look at 

TBK PaESKNT CONDITION OF EPOM. 

As has been before observed, the location of 
th|it portion of the country denominated Arabia 
Petrea, and which was formerly the site of the 
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ancient city of Petra, is on the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, formed by the two arms of th% sea 
extending up into the land on either side, called 
the Gulf of Akaba, and the Sea of Suez. This 
was formerly the richest and most fertile portion 
of the land, but is at the present day, of all por- 
tions of Arabia, the most desolate and waste ; and 
it is estimated that full ninety-nine-hundredths 
of the surface of the CQUJpktry presents the ap- 
pearance of a bare and barren rock. But in 
every direction the eye may rest upon fragments 
of broken columns, and carved blocks, and ves- 
tiges of dwellings and tombs scattered over the 
entire surface of the land. Journeying from the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba, about one hundred 
miles northeast, you arrive at the site of the an- 
cient city of Petra ; and no other road in the 
world presents so many diflSculties as this for 
the traveler to surmount. Huge masses of bro- 
ken rocks have rolled down from the overhaftg- 
ing clifl^ on either side, and obstructed the 
narrow passage below. When the traveler has 
clambered over mountains of broken fragments 
of rocks, he arrives at length at the verge of a 
precipice, overlooking a dark and dreary am- 
phitheatre below, at a distance of from six hun- 
dred to eight hundred feet. In this circular 
valley are to be seen the remains of ancient Pe- 
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tra, and the crumbling and scattered ruins of 
theatres and temples, of dwellings and tombs, of 
broken columns and fragments of statuary, all 
heaped together in one general and confused 
mass of inconceivable desolation. To give 
some idea of the general appearance of the sur- 
rounding region of country, Mr. Buckingham 
called upon the mind to picture to itself the 
scene of the agitated ocean, when driven by 
continuous winds into mountain waves, then on 
a sudden receiving the gale from an opposite 
direction, causing the billows to dash against 
each other with fierce and terrible fury, while 
the white spray dashed in every direction, then 
to ima^ne this raving billow, by sudden change, 
converted into stone, and remain in its tossed 
and agitated state. If the mind can conceive this 
picture, then may it form some idea of the dis- 
torted piles of ruptured fragments which are to 
be seen in the region of Arabia Petrea. In 
speaking of the deep valley in which are to be 
seei^the remains of the city, Mr. Buckingham 
alluded to the description of the valley mention- 
ed in the "History of Sinbad," in the wild sto- 
ries of the Arabian Nights Entertainment, and 
he expressed it as his opinion, that the writer 
no doubt had this scene as the model of his 

description. 
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AKCttItT iBNTHAireB TO PBTRA. 

The passage through the mountains, which 
was in ancient timea the mode of approach to 
the city of Petra, is still in some degree accessi- 
ble, although extremely difficult. It is a nar- 
row defile through the rocks for a distance of 
two miles, and with precipitous mountains on 
either side^ varying from five hundred to one 
thousand feet in altitude, and in niany places so 
narrow at the top as to exclude entirely the sight 
of the sky above. Its breadth is scarcely capa- 
ble of allowing two horsemen to travel abreast, 
and this frequently choked up with briers and 
brambles, which further serve to impede the 
progress of the traveler. This valley is the 
&vorite haunt of the eagle, the cormorant and 
the bittern ; and in viewing them fly above the 
head, one is forcibly struck with the language 
of inspiration : Isaiiah, 84: 11-^-^'But the cor- 
morant and the bittern shall possess it ; th^owl 
also and the raven shall dwell in it ; and be 
shall stretch out upon it the line of confusicai 
and the stones of emptiness." And to add to 
the terror and dreariness of the scene, the tramp- 
ing of tbe horses' hoo& reverberate throughout 
the valley, and fall in doleful echoes upon the 
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ear. Among the ruins are to be seen the re- 
mains of a theatre which was large enough to 
hold about five thousand people. The stone of 
which the greater part of the buildings were 
composed is variegated with beautiful veins of 
the oxides of metals which run through it. To 
all appearance, this city would defy the invasion 
of an enemy ; for when the passage which has 
been described was closed up, the inhabitants 
imagined themselves inaccessible, and their city 
impregnable to every assault. But the words 
of the' prophet Jeremiah spoke the deceitfulness 
of their thoughts : Jer. 49 : 14-17 — ^' I have 
heard a rumor from the Lord, and an ambassa- 
dor is sent unto the heathen, saying. Gather ye 
together, and come against her, and rise up to 
llie battle. For lo, I will make thee small among 
the heathen, and despised among men. Thy 
terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride 
of thy heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts 
of the rock, that boldest the height of the hill ; ' 
though thou shouldest make thy nest as high as 
the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence> 
saith the Lord^ Also Edom shall be a desola* 
tion ; every one that goeth by it shall be aston- 
ished, and shall hiss at all the plagues thereof." 
The testimony of every traveler who has ever 

vifiited this land, is such as to leave no room for 
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lovely valley, the dwellings of the iohabitants 
being upon one side^ and the public edifices up- 
on the other. It was surrounded by a wall of 
five miles in extent, and fifty feet thick at the 
base, gradually diminishing in width, until it 
became narrowed to twenty feet at the top. On 
the southern side of this valley stand the ruins 
of a magnificent theatre, which is computed to 
have been large enough to hold fifteen thousand 
people, which, when we take into con^deration 
that this was but a provincial city in a colony 
of Rome, indicated a large population. From 
the peculiar position of this theatre, it has with- 
stood the decay of time and the elements, and 
stands at the present day almost as entire as it 
was originally. It was the custom c^ the peo- 
ple at that day to build their theatres in the 
most lovely spot that could possibly be selected ; 
and this heightened the effect of the performan- 
ces, which were generally by day, and in the 
open air; such being the mode of their con- 
struction as to admit of this result. P^ussing 

upward we next arrive at the regions of 

« 

BA8HAN AND 6ILEAD. 

Mr. Buckingham remarked, that although 
these countries are always represented by geo- 
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graphers to be dreary deserts, he had made up 
his mind before visting them to meet with a dif- 
ferent result. And this he imagined from the 
many allusions, interspersed throughout the 
Scriptures, to the various productions of these 
lands — such as the oaks and the firs of Bashan, 
and the balm of Gilead. And, moreover, the 
expression, " like fat bulls on the rich pastures 
of Bashan." — ^And it is said, too, that Og, king 
of Bashan, had three hundred and thirty-three 
walled cities, which could scarcely be imagined 
if this region of country had always been a de- 
sert ; and as no curse of the Almighty rested 
upon the land, from which it might be inferred 
that its character had been changed, it was 
only reasonable to surmise that this land was 
wrongly represented by the geographers of the 
present day. As he bad thought to find this 
land, so. it was his gratification to discover it. 
And Mr. Buckingham remarked, that upon 
coming in view of the regions surrounding Ba- 
shan and Gilead, the party with whom he jour- 
neyed involuntarily maintained silence — being 
unwilling to intrude upon the effect produced 
by a scene of such enchanting beauty — and of- 
tentimes would they throw the reins across their 
horses' necks, and, rising in the stirrups to gaze 
around upon the scene, exclaim, " How beauti- 
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fal !'^ This was the spot which was chosen by 
the Romans to lay the foundation of 

THE DECAPOLIS. 

This word means, in the Greek language, ten 
cities. The tract occupied extended over an 
area of sixty miles square — ^and among these 
cities the following were the principal — Geraza, 
Gamala, Gadara, Dion, Pella, and Cesarea Hii- 
lippi — and no cities of modem times can com- 
pare in point of beauty with these. Mr. Buck- 
ingham mentioned that the cities of | Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Bath, the most beautiful in 
Britain, could not stand in comparison with the 
cities of the Decapolis. Of these, Geraza still 
preserves most of its original beauty. The city 
is perfectly square, and is surrounded by a wall 
having four large gate-ways, one on either side, 
with a splendid triumphal arch. The streets 
ran from side to side, in either direction ; and 
those which intersectecl the city at the centre, 
were again crossed by other streets, which di- 
vided the squares again into smaller ones — and 
these were again and again subdivided, until 
they became too small for further division. 
This city was 'surrounded upon three sides by 
hills, and the grand gate of entrance was an the 
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fourth. ITie peculiar ingenuity of the builders 
is evinced by the following circumstance : as 
at Alexandria, this principal street is bordered 
on either side by a colonnade of pillars, and the 
centre-way is devoted to the camels and horses, 
etc. Upon entering the gate, the pillars which 
uphold this balcony present to the eye the so- 
lidity and substantial beauty of the Doric order 
— and the mind is at first favorably impressed 
with this ; but scarcely has the beholder drank 
in this impression, before he has almost insen- 
sibly come upon another succession of columns 
of the Ionic order, being more highly orna- 
mented than the former — and his admiration is 
increased. But soon leaving this, his eye is 
met with a continuation of this colonnade in the 
still richer and more ornamental order 6{ the 
Corinthian, and this in turn is succeeded by the 
still increased beauties of the Composite order. 
Among the public edifices may be noticed the 
Palace of the Governor and the Hall of Justice, 
which, like all the other buildings, combine in 
their structure simplicity, durability and com- 
fort. There are also two theatres, one amphi- 
theatre, and a place called the Naumakiah, an 
artificial lake where aquatic or naval feats were 
performed. 
Taken as a whole, the Decapolis may be con- 



sidered as one of the most remarkable little spots 
upon the earth. It was the policy of the Ro- 
mans to counteract many of the evil results of 
war, by building cities in their subjugated co- 
lonies, and allowing the people all the advan- 
tages of citizens of Rome. This is the reverse 
of that mistaken policy of modern times, which 
deems it necessary to draw all the wealth away 
from their colonies, and leave them to conse- 
quent decay. 
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LECTURE VI, 

Singular Geological Peculiarities of the Plains of the Auraii« 
itea.— Chaldean Cities of the Rock-^with their imperisha- 
ble Edifices.-- 'State of Society and Manners among their 
present occasional occupams.*^Damascue<^t.s antiquity, 
celebrity, and continuous prosperity.'^Extent and beauty of 
the first prospect of Damascus from the Hillsr— General 
description of the City — its Edifices— -and Gardens of its 
Bnvirons.-^reat Temple of the Sun at the Plicenacian 
Baalbeck and Greek Heliopolis. -^Colossal scale of its out- 
line, plan, and massiveness of its materials.— Palmyra in 
the Desert— its extent, magnificence, and solitude. — Histo- 
ry of the foundation, rise, progress, opulence, and splendor 
of this City.—^Prodnctive powers of Commerce evidenced 
by its extraordinary wealth.— ^Similar examples in Tyre, 
Sidon, Carthage, Alexandria, and Ormuz. 

The plains of the Auranites, which claim first 
our attention in the present lecture, are a series 
of level lands extending themselves beyond the 
region of the Decapolis in a northerly and east- 
erly direction ; their extent is about one hun- 
dred miles in length, and nearly the same in 
breadth ; and their appearance, when viewed 
from the surrounding heights, is unlike every 
thing else that might be imagined. ^ The general 
appearance of the land is of a yellowish brown, 
but dotted tbrofughout at regolar distances with 
blacic spots, making the whole appearance to 
resemble the skin of the Leopard. When the 
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eye of the stranger ^rst rests upon these plains 
at the distance from which they at first become 
visible, the idea which naturally occurs to his 
mind, is that these black spots are so many piles 
of manure placed there for the purpose of being 
spread over the land to enrich it ; but upon a 
more near approach he discovers that this can- 
not be the case, for the size which they then as- 
sume forbids such an idea : upon examination 
he finds them to be ruptures in the earth, which 
have been caused by the ejection of masses of 
basaltic rocks, bearing the evident marks of fire, 
and presenting such an appearance as to show 
that the convulsion which caused these ejections 
gave to the masses of basalt thus thrown up 
the force of a spiral motion, which has been pre- 
served in the cooling process, and to the present 
day the circular lines, like continuous rings, en- 
circling the masses, may be distinctly discerned. 
These plains are connected with the valley of 
the Dead Sea, and were doubtless participants in 
the phenomena connected with the history of 
that dismal region. 

CHALDEAN CITIES OF THB ROCK. 

The original settlers of these plains appear 
to have been the companions of Abraham^ who 
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being attracted bythebeautyof the ]andas well 
as the richness of the soil, halted here and laid 
the foundation of their city. As they increased 
in numbers they gradually cut aT^ay the rotun- 
dity of the rodky hills, and built their dwellings 
upon the everlasting foundations, at a height of 
about thirty feet from the level of the plain ; 
having neither timber or any other kind of ma- 
terials, they were compelled to construct their 
edifices entirely of stone, not allowing any thing 
else to form any portion of the building. The 
foundations were scooped out of the solid 
rock, and from the adjacent quarries they 
procured ample materials for the erection of 
the walls. To supply tfie want of timber 
for beams, they cut out pieces of stone of 
proper dimensions, which were placed across 
from wall to wall, precisely in the manner of 
the beams in a modern building, the basaltic 
material being well calculated to answer such 
a purpose. For the flooring they cut out plank 
of the same solid material, and these were join- 
ed together with so much care and precision as 
to defy,:even at this late period, the intervention 
of the blade of a pen-knife between the slabs. 
The roof also was of stone, thus carrying out 
xthe plan to the full extent, of building an entire 

edifice of stone, without the addition of a single 
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Other material. To give some idea of the com- 
bination of extreme simplicity with such ma^- 
siveness, we will examine the manner of con- 
structing the doors of such a building* These 
wBre generally about nine feet in height and 
five in breadth ; and to be of such a thickness as 
to preserve it from being easily broken, the door 
was composed of a solid stone of from nine to 
twelve inches in thickness. One would proba- 
bly be greatly puzzled to devise a method by 
which to hang such a door, without the assist- 
ance of some other materials than simply the 
stone itself: but of all the methods that could 
possibly be devised, the one which they adopted 
was the most simple as well as the best ; a pivot, 
projecting from the upper and the lower por- 
tions of the door itself, were fitted into sockets 
of corresponding dimensions, in ti\e sill or 
threshold at the bottom, and the lintel or upper 
cross-'piece, which was afterward placed over 
the top, resting upon the two side-posts, and 
thus was the door securely hung, and made to 
turn so readily upon these pivots, that a child 
could open and close it at pleasure, and with 
the utmost ease. The mode of fastening was 
with a stone bolt, which, when extended, 
would effectually close the door against the 
utmost exertions of human force. Thus, in the 
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buildings of these Chaldean cities, simplicity, 
efficiency, and durability were combine^ to the 
fullest extent, and their buildings being thus 
entirely composed of stone, contained within 
themselves no element of speedy decay. ]Be- 
tween fifty and sixty of their cities are now to 
be seen in these places, and during a portion of 
the year they remain unoccupied. This terri- 
tory was formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Sultan of Constantinople, but recently it has 
fallen into the hands of the Pasha of Damascus ; 
but his power over it is merely nominal, for, as 
it is situated upon the borders of the Arabian 
country, the natives of the desert exercise the sole 
dominion over it. In the spring season of the 
year, these wandering Arabs, who still lead a 
notnadic life, come in from the deserts, and, in 
tribes numbering from five to ten thousand each, 
take possession of these cities together with the 
adjacent lands. Here they remain during the 
harvest, which, in this climate, is perfected in 
three months, in which time they sow their ' 
grain and reap the increase unmolested by any 
who claim the right of the soil. These emi- 
grants have no forests to cut down, no land to 
clear — not even log huts to build — ^but find 
splendid dwellings ready erected to their hand, 
with doors open to receive them, and, moreover, 
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rich lands waiting for the seed to be sown to 
yield them rich and abundant harvests. 

DAMASCUS. 

This city is undoubtedly the oldest in the 
world existing at the present day ; we find men- 
tion made of it in the early chapters of Genesis, 
when Eliezer, the steward of Abraham, is 
spoken of as Eliezer of Damascus, impljring 
that, even at that early period, Damascus was a 
city of some note. While all the other cities 
which existed cotemporaneously with this are 
leveled with the earth, their edifices crumbled 
in the dust, and, in some cases, not even the site 
which they once occupied now to be traced out. 
Damascus still remains in about the same situ- 
ation as it has been frx>m the earliest time, hav- 
ing undergone scarce any alterations, and hav- 
ing continued to support about the same num- 
ber of inhabitants. In New Testament times we 
read that Paul the apostle was taken to Damas- 
cus, after he had met with that miraculous visita- 
tion firom on high, while upon a journey thither 
to persecute the church; and we find that Ana- 
nias was commanded to "go into the street which 
is called straight." This street still eacists, and 
its name, carved in letters upon the stone, meets 
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the eye of the passer by at the present day. In 
the time of the crusades, Damascus was an un- 
portant station in the eyes of the Mohammedans, 
and we find Richard Cksur de Lion and Sala- 
din, the Saracen emperor, alternately gaining 
possession of the city. Perhaps in no place, 
upon the globe can the traveler find so much to 
call to his mind the incidents, and manners, and 
customs o^past ages, as here at Damascus ; for 
the people may be seen habited in the long flow- 
ing garments of Scripture days, with luxuriant 
beards, and carrpng the staff in their hands ; and 
one may, in imagination, easily transport him- 
self back to the days of the apostles, and fancy 
that he beholds them, as they then traveled from 
city to city, habited as we have described. 

As to the picturesque beauty of Damascus 
and its surrounding regions, all attempts at de- 
scription would fall so far short of conveying 
any adequate idea, that it will be the prudent 
plan only to enumerate some of those elements 
which enter into its composition. The face of 
the country is not of that perfect level charier 
ifdiich presents the idea of monotonous same- 
ness, but of a waving or undulating surface, 
giving ease and gracefulness to the aspect, and 
affi>rding those lovely alternations of h^t and 

5J2* 
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shade which serve so greatly to enrich the 
IfUidscape. - 

The valley in which Damascus is situate is of 
an irregularly circular form, about siifty miles in 
circumference ; the city standing in the c^ntre, 
and consequently encircled at a distance often 
miles on every side, with the hills which form the 
clear and strongly marked outline against the 
blue sky beyond, where pure streams and a rich 
variety (tf forest trees present to the eye of the tra- 
veler the cheering prospect of water, and shade, 
so peculiarly acceptable to the wayworn man. 
Interspersed amid the foliage may be distinctly 
marked out the deep green shades of the cypress 
beautifully contrasting with the lighter hues of 
the willow, and here and there may be viewed 
marble fountains with the playful waters sport- 
ing in the air. In addition to this — ^the unin- 
terrupted plains, having no intersecting hedges 
to cut them into parts, and supporting a luxu- 
riant, pasturage, with herds of cattle grazing 
around, adds to the general beauty of the scene, 
whiph becomes especially lively and imposing 
when the preparations are making to fit out the 
caravan of pilgrims to the Holy Shrine at Mec- 
ca, yrhen an hundred thousand head of cattle, 
dromedaries, camels, and Arabian horses, may 
be seen feeding upon these plains. From the 
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surrounding hills the city of Damascus presents 
the piost lovely appearance that the mind may 
well imagine. The light and airy style of its 
architecture, with its towering minarets, and 
swelling and graceful domes richly gilded and 
interspersed with blue enamel, calls to mind the 
fairy scenes pictured to our fancy in the glow- 
ing language of oriental romance — here too the 
hanging gardens, and thousands of artificial 
streams, serve to enhance the beauty of the 
scene ; and as the rays of the morning sun 
glance over the city the whole appears lighted 
up with a flood of golden glory. Damascus is 
built entirely in the Saracenic order of archi- 
tecture — closely resembling the Gothic in its 
grouped pillars and pointed arches, but varying 
in many of the nicer minutiae which serve to 
exhibit airiness and grace ; but that which great- 
ly adds to the beauty of the scene, is the two 
rivers, the Abana and Pharpar, which flow 
around Damascus, and give birth to the thous- 
and rills that irrigate the gardens of the city. 
Milton, the most learned of poets', has given to 
these streams the only epithet which in our lan- 
guage could convey the correct idea of their 
beauty, when he says — 

<< Ye Pharpar and Abana, luc'id streams." ^ 

They first flow around the city and then meet 

23 
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at the foot, when they agaJm separate and mean- 
der through the level plain. Thus these crys- 
tal streams follow their serpentine course, unitr 
ing in each other, embrace, and then again 
dividing into separate channels, apparently un- 
willing to quit the society of each other and the 
lovely valley through which they meander. 
These two streams are connected with the his- 
tory of Naaman the Syrian, who, when com- 
manded by the prophet Elisha to wash in the 
Jprdan and become clean, turned away in scorn, 
and asked, '^ Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters of Is- 
rael ; may I not wash in them and be clean?" 
He imagined that these rivers were as superior 
to the turbid waters of the Jordan in their heal- 
ing qualities as they were in crystal beauty; 
.and therefore was indignant, that after his jour- 
ney to visit the prophet be should only be told 
to wash in a stream so inferior in loveliness to 
those which watered his native city. Damascus 
may be viewed from the surrounding hills mi 
every side, and the following incident will 
serve to give some idea of the enchantment of 
the scene : There is a monumetit erected upon 
one of the heights, whereon it is written, that 
many years ago an Arabian prince, who had 
traveled extensively throughout Palestine and 
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Syria, and the adjacent countries, came \o visit 
Damascus; but arriving at the summit of this 
hill which overlooks the distant city, he stopped, 
and as his eye wandered in a transport of de- 
light over the glittering domes and minarets, the 
lovely gardens and waving plains, the richly 
variegated foliage, and the clear waters of the 
thousand streams which, like silver threads, fol- 
low their sierpentine courses over the plains, he 
raised his hands and exclaimed, '' It is written 
that there is but one Paradise for man, and I 
will not run the risk of losing that which is to 
come by entering upon this now." 

From these combined elements, some faint 
idea only of the enchanting loveliness of this 
city and it$ surrounding region maybe imagin- 
ed. Mr. Buckingham remarked, that so deep 
and lasting were the impressions made upon 
his mind by this scene, that he was even now 
wont to reflect, whenever any incident occurred 
which might perhaps serve to ruffle his temper, 
upon the fairy recollections of this prospect, and 
dissipate the evil by the fancied presence of a 
scene so enchantingly lovely. Leaving all fur- 
ther attempts to describe the appearance of 
Damascus, our attention is next claimed by the 
mins of Baalbec. 
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BAALBEC. 



Beyond the regions of Lebanon are still to be 
seen the remains of the Temple of the Sun, 
known by the dwellers in that region only, by 
the Phoenician name of Baalbec, or House of 
Baal, the chief of their idol gods, from which is 
derived Bel and Belus, all signifpng the sun. 
After the Phoenicians ceased to dwell in the 
land and the Greeks took possession, this name 
was changed to Heliopolis, which in the Greek 
language has the same meaning as Baalbec in 
the Phoenician. 

This temple, unlike the immense piles ofEgyp- 
tian architecture, exhibits the skill and grace 
of the Corinthian order, together with its mas- 
siveness ; and although a large portion of it is 
dilapidated, still enough remains to convey 
some idea of its former magnificence. Its length 
was originally eight hundred, and its width five 
hundred feet, and it was capable of holding 
sixty thousand worshipi^rs in its open court at 
once. There are three of the stones now lying 
together along the side of the building, which 
may serve to convey to the mind some idea of 
the massiveness of this edifice. These single 
stones, which were cut from the neighboring 
quarries, are each eighty-eight feet longf, sixteen 
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feet highland twelve feet in thickness; their 
comers are still sharp, although so many years 
have fled by since they were hewn, and the sur- 
faces of these monstrous blocks of- stone are 
so smooth that they are but placed one upon 
another without mortar or cement, and their 
own weight serves to keep them from being re- 
moved from their places. The roof of this 
temple was built in the same solid manner with 
the other portions, and to give some idea of the 
strength of this roof the following fact will be 
sufficient : During the wars of the crusades, 
this temple was one of the strong-holds of the 
Saracens, and upon the roof they built a fort, 
the walls 6£ which were twenty feet in thick- 
ness, and within this fort were garrisoned ' 
fifteen thousand soldiers, together with all the 
utensils of war and provision, which, taken 
all together, must have amounted to a weight 
seemingly sufficient to crush any building of 
which we can form any idea whatever; but 
such was the structure of this temple, that its 
roof, resting upon pillars of ten and a half feet 
diameter, was capable of supporting this im- 
mense weight. The mention of the name of 
Baalbec in connection with Palmyra, has given 
rise to the idea in the minds of many, that these 
were two cities situated near each other, and, 
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like Tyre and Sidon, sharing in each others 
interests and identified by similar conditions; 
but this idea is far from being correct, for while 
Baalbec is but a solitary temple, Palmyra is a 
magnificent city situated at a distance in the de- 
sert, and will now c6me under our especial 
notice. 



PALMYRA IN THE OSSBRT. 

The ruins of this once magnificent city are to 
be seen piled in heaps over an area of about ten 
miles in circumference, surrounded on every 
side, for more than an hundred miles, by the 
barren and sandy desert, and situated at a dis- 
tance of more than two hundred miles from the 
sea. The view of this city to the eye of the tra- 
veler, who has been for days toiling over the 
parched and arid sand, is truly enchanting. 
The broad leaves of the palm-trees, which flou- 
rish in the hot clime of the desert in the greatest 
luxuriance, add to the loveliness c{ the scene. 
But when one looks aroimd upon these immense 
masses of scattered ruins, his mind naturally 
proposes the inquiry, why was so much magni- 
ficence and wealth hid in the midst of a waste 
and dreary desert ? The history of Palm3nra is 
as distant as the time of Solomon, and was built 
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by that monarch to add facilities to the overland 
route to the distant ports on the Red Sea, 
and to prevent that delay, which at certain sea- 
sons of the year was occasioned by his fleets be- 
ing obliged to be laid up at the harbor of Ezion- 
Geber. By the inhabitants this city is unknown 
by its Greek name of Palmyra, or the city of 
Palms ; but all are familiar with the name of 
Tadmor in the wilderness, which is the ancient 
and Scripture name — and in the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles we find it recorded that King 
Solomon founded Tadmor in the wilderness ; 
and so great was the accumulation of wealth 
which was here laid out in beautifying and 
adorning the city, which was the only means 
which the inhabitants possessed of displaying it, 
that it may be literally said that the wilderness 
was made to blossom as the rose. To account 
for the riches of Palmyra, we may take into con- 
sideration the extent of that commerce carried 
on by the immense caravans laden with the pro- 
ducts of Damascus, of Egypt, of Syria, and com- 
modities brought from all the nations of the 
east. These expeditions halted at this city to 
rest from the fatigues of the journey, and to gain 
fresh supplies for their future route. Thus each 
traveler, as he passed through the city of Palms, 
left behind him a portion of that wealth which, 
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in the aggregfite, served to give such magnifi- 
cence to a city thus apparently disadvanta- 
geoiisly situated for all purposes of traffic wiA 
surrounding regions. But although no soil 
yielded rich and luxuriant harvests to reward 
the toil and labor of the husbandman, and no 
mines of precious ore yielded wealth to the na- 
tion, neither did she send forth the articles of 
hier own manufacture as did Tyre, in exchange 
for foreign commodities, but barely depended 
upon the profits of traffic carried on with these 
desert fleets. Thus, while Palmyra may be said 
neither to create or produce, she attracted, like 
the loadstone, the wealth ofevery nation to her 
lap, and not a weary and wayworn traveler 
sought refreshing shade under the spreading 
branches of her palms without leaving some- 
thing behind him to help enrich her coffers. 
But rich and magnificent as bedame the city of 
Palmyra, her glory is now departed, and the 
channels of commuiiication with other countries 
having been drawn off in other directions, her 
resources have long since been cut off, and her 
magnificent ruins only remain as monuments 
of her former grandeur. Her buildings bear in- 
scriptions with the names of their owners ,en- 
graven'in the solid stone, and her tombs surpass 
in splendor even the monuments of Rome itself. 
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Thiis is Palmyra another instance which dis- 
plays the fact of a city beings built upon a foun- 
dation of apparently the most barren andunpro- 
pitious character,and depending entirely for sup* 
port upon collateral circumstances — ^thus was it 
with Tyre aiid Sidon, with Carthage and Alex- 
andria, and with the solitary Isle of Ormuz in 
the Persian Gulf; which once, as the key to 
the Persian empire, was made the depository of 
wealth sufficient to give* it, in the eyes of Mil- 
ton, title to be classified with India itself. 

The following paragraphs are taken from an 
address of Mr. Buckingham's, delivered before 
the inhabitants of the town of Whitby, England) 
in 1829, at the conclusion of some remarks or 
comments upon the East India monopoly, in 
which he strongly advocated the Free Trade 
system, and are introduced in this connection, 
because of the inadaptedness to the subject un- 
der consideration. 

" The vast wealth acquired by Tyre and Si- 
don, which gave birth to Carthage, and which 
exceeded in opulence and splendor all the marts 
of the ancient world, -^as wholly by means of 
foreign commerce. There was no landed inte- 
rest at either of these places, for the territory oc- 
cupied by both was scarcely larger than the Isle 
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of Wight ; the commerce was extensive and free, 
and foreign commodities, of every kind and de- 
scription, were to be found in abundance in 
both. Let me refer you only to the eloquent, 
yet minutely detailed account, given of its trade 
and its riches, by the prophet Ezekiel, where 
you will see that there was scarcely a country 
of the then known world with which Tyre did 
not traffic, and scarcely a nation or a people 
who did not furnish wares, and merchandise, 
and 'traders to its port. Of the opulence, natu- 
ral and individual, acquired by this freedom of 
trade, what further need be urged than the fact, 
that of Tyre and Sidon it pras deemed an ap- 
propriate and characteristic description to say 
that their merchants were princes, and their 
traders the nobles of the earth. 

Nor, while Hiram, king of Tyre, was thus 
enriching Phoenicia by his wise and liberal po- 
licy, wafe Solomon, the royal monarch of Judea, 
uninfluenced by the example. His foundation 
of Tadmor in the Desert, subsequently called 
Palmyra, was made wholly for the encourage- 
ment of foreign commerce ; and whenever the 
advantages of such commerce may be doubted, 
let it be answered, that this, and this alone, was 
sufficient to plant J n the heart of the wilderness 
or desert, for so the site of Tadmor was at the 
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period of its foundation, a city, which, by the 
mere operation of foreign trade, without either 
a landed or a manufacturing interest — ^for there 
was not a hundred acres of cultivatable soil with* 
in a hundred miles of its walls, or a single com- 
modity manufactured within its gates, — rose to 
a degree of opulence and splendor to which his- 
tory affords no parallel : and its splendid ruins, 
the magnificent representations of which are 
familiar almost to every one, attest, beyond all 
power of contradiction or possibility of doubt, 
the true source of that wealt^ by which Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was surrounded — ^namely, 
the vast foreign commerce which was maintain- 
ed throughout the Mediterranean by the fleets 
that crowded the harbors of Tyre and Sidon — 
the extensive foreign trado prosecuted from 
Eziongeber, by the Red Sea, to Tarshish, Ophir, 
and the Isles — and the equally rich and dis- 
tant commerce carried on from India by the 
Persian Gulf and the Euphrates to Palmyra, 
from whence the foreign commodities of all the 
Eastern world were imported into Judea, and 
spread again throughout Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Greece ; enriching each by its exchange for the 
surplus natural produce, or the industry of the 
respective countries into which it found its way. 

If a fUrther instance were needod, Alexan- 

24 
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dria is' at hand to furnish it : a city founded by 
the Macedonian Conqueror, whose name it bears, 
on as barren and forbidding a soil as it is possi- 
ble to ima^ne, with an arid desert on all sides 
round, and with nothing to^ recommend it but its 
port and favorable position for foreign trade. By 
the operation of this alone— -for the commerce 
with India was soon brought to pass through 
that chaimel — it attained, in a comparatively 
short space of time, a degree of wealth and 
splendor almost appalling by its magnificence, 
and surpassingly colossal in its features, even in 
that most wonderful of all wonderful countries, 
Egypt. In Alexandria, a city, one of the streets 
of which alone was five miles in leng^th and 
two thousand feet in breadth, were, at one time, 
upwards of four hundred theatres, or places of 
public entertainment ! and the fleets that crowd- 
ed its harbors, and the foreign merchandise (for 
the trade was almost wholly foreign) that en- 
riched its inhabitants, were almost upon the 
sa;me scale of magnitude and splendor. 

In later times still, the Island, or the barren 
Rock of Ormuz, in the Pei-sian Gulf, equally 
with all the places I have yet named, without a 
landed interest, a mere speck in the extent of 
its surface, and destitute alike of soil, verdure, 
water, or any of the materials of agricultural 
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wealth, became, by its foreign commerce, a place 
of such extraordinary opulence, that the descrip- 
tions given of it by the early voyagers, appear 
almost fabulous, from their extravagance; yet 
the corroborating testimony of all the best au- 
thorities of the times leave no doubt of its wealth 
and grandeur being almost unequalled ; a cir- 
cumstance which our Milton, whose appropriate 
application of his vast learning is as much a 
subject of admiration as the sublime genius of 
his muse, emphatically embodies in his magnifi- 
cent poem, where, in order to assemble together 
all the images of greatest grandeur that even his 
imagination could collect, to show the over- 
whelming wealth of the Satanic glory, he says : 

** Wigh on a throne of royal state, which far 
** Outshone the wealth of Ormuz, or of Ind, 
'* Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
** Showers on her kings Barbaric pearl and gold» 
*'SataQ exalted sat.'* 

Another instance, and I have done ; but this, 
too, shall be one in which the effect is purely 
one of foreign trade, unsupported by any landed 
interest ; and as independent, also, of fetters and 
restraints as each that has gone before it. I 
might have spoken of Florence and Livorno, of 
the mighty republics of Genoa and Venice, but 
your own recollections will supply the chasm, 
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while I advert only to this last link in the great 
chain of causes and effects, as one formed in our 
day, — I mean the little Island of Singapore. 
While the whole Eastern world, with its popu- 
lation of four hundred millions, has remained 
stationary in some parts, and retrograded in 
others, under the blighting influence of mono- 
poly and restriction, the little Island of Singa- 
pore, scarcely marked on any of our charts fifty 
years ago, and when first known, known only 
as a nest of pirates and a den of wild beasts, 
was selected as a fitting spot for trying the ex- 
periment of Free Trade in the East ; and in the 
short space of three or four years only, popula- 
tion flocked to it from all the surrounding shores ; 
a town sprung up as if by some magician's wand; 
its harbor was crowded with fleets, bearing the 
flags of every maritime nation on the globe ; its 
merchants extending their operations in every 
direction with success ; and its population eve- 
ry day augmenting in numbers, wealth, and 
happiness. But this was so severe a censure aa 
the system of monopoly, which reigned every 
where else in the East, that it could not be suf- 
fered to endure ; and, accordingly, the East India 
Company used their influence to check this pros- 
perity, and succeeded : so true is it, as has been 
most emphatically said, that <' Monopoly is the 
fruitful source of error, oppression, and crime.' 
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PAST LIFE AND LABORS 



The following short Biographical Sketch is extract' 
ed, with soffu abridgments, from ** The Preston 
Temperance Advocate,^ a monthly publieationf 
/«r Jtfay, 1837. 

Mr. Buckingham is a native of the county of 
Cornwall, having been born at Flushing, within the 
harbor of Falmouth, on the 25th of August, 1786 : 
so that he is now a little more than 50 years of age. 

His early introduction to the knowledge of tho 
world began when he was only nine years old, at 
which period he tirtst went to sea, in one . of his Ma- 
jesty's packets, from Falmouth to Lisbon. During 
his third voyage, and before he had completed his 
tenth year, be was made prisoner of war, and taken 
into Corunna. There the crew were detained for 
some months, and were at length released, on con- 
dition of their marching by land to Lisbon — a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles, which journey they 
performed barefoot nearly all the way. After a te- 
dious and painful march of many weeks, they reach- 
ed Lisbon, and recmbarked for England, Mr. Buck- 
ingham being then in his eleventh year. 

24* 
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The subsequent portion of his life, with a short 
interval of two or three years only passed on shoret 
was devoted to the sea-service, in which he had a 
command soon after he had passed his twentieth 
year, and in this capacity he sailed to all the four 
quarters of the globe — Europe, AsiSf Africa, and 
America; but dhiefly to the West Indies and in the 
Mediterranean. 

In the year 1813, Mr. Buckingham had acquired 
a sufficient competency in his profession to retire 
from the sea-service; and with that intention repaired 
to Malta, where, however, in that year the plague 
broke out and raged with such violence as to <^om- 
pel the withdrawal or retirement from the island of 
all who could be removed, at which period Mr. 
Buckingham proceeded to Smyrna, in Turkey. 

After a short stay there, he visited Egypt, and be- 
ing introduced to the present Pasha, Mohammed Ali, 
he was instrumental in inducing him to turn his at- 
tention to the importance of extending the commer- 
cial relations of Egypt with Great Britain on the one 
hand, and India on the other. Mr. Buckingham suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on the Pasha to introduce and 
improve the cultivation of cotton and sugar on the 
banks of the Nile, which has greatly enriched that 
country, and largely extended its intercourse with 
England. He was also the first to recommend the 
plan, since adopted' with so much success, of send- 
ing a number of Egyptian youth to England, to be 
educated in the various arts, sciences, trades, and pro- 
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fessions of this country, more than one hundred hav* 
ing already been so instructed in England at the ex- 
pense of the Pasha, and returned to their native laiid . 
well educated and intelligent men* and examples of. 
imitation to others. The re-opening .of the ancient 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez was another of the 
undertakings which Mr. Buckingham pressed on the- 
Pasha's attention twenty years ago, in the year 1816, 
and which formed, indeed, the beginning of that series 
of measures which has since ended in the establish- 
ment of a Steam Navigation, through- the Red Sea, 
from Egypt to India. 

After ascending the Nile beyond the Cataracts, 
into Nubia, and visiting every part of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Mr. Buckingham went down the Red 
Sea, by Arabia to India; and having remained a 
short time at Bombay, returned again to Egypt by 
the same route ; from whence he set out a second 
time, on a perilous journey by land all the way from 
Egypt to India. In this journey he wore the cos- 
tume of the Arabs, aided by a long and full beard, 
speaking' Arabic fluently, acquired in his travels 
through Egypt ; and after traversing all Palestine 
and Syria, the countries east of the Jordan, passing 
over the Euphrates into Mesopotamia, and the Ti- 
gris into Persia, and visiting the remarkable cities 
and towns of Tyre and Sidon, Acre, Joppa, Naza- 
reth, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Damascus, Antioch, 
Aleppo, Ur of the Chaldees, Nineveh, Babylon, Bag- 
dad, Ecbatana, Ispahan, Persepolis, Sbiraz, Bushire, 

25 
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and other places of historical renowD« he sailed on 
an expedition against the Pirates of (he Persian Gulf, 
and a saccessful struggle for their extirpation firooi 
that sea, reached India a second time. 

Here Mr. Buckingham was appointed to the com- 
mand of a Frigate, belonging to the Imaum of Mus* 
cat, an independent Arab prince, in which he per- 
formed a voyage up to the Persian Gulf, to Busso- 
rah on the Euphrates, thence back to India, and vis- 
iting the whole of the coast of Malabar, Ceylon, and 
Coromandel, he reached Calcutta, the capital of 
Bengal. 

At this city Mr. Buckingham resigned his honor- 
able and lucrative command from conscientious ncm- 
pies, which made him refuse to give his' sanction to 
the employmtot of his ship in giving protection to a 
barbarous traffic then carrying on by the Arabs be- 
tween Madagascar and Muscat. 

This act of disinterested benevolence and public 
spirit on the part of Mr. Buckingham, led the mer- 
ehants of Calcutta to invite this gentleman to imder- 
take the editorship of a public journal in India, to ad- 
vocate the rights of the British and Native inhabi- 
tants to freedom <of trade, freedom of opinion, and 
freedom of settlement, all of which were at that time 
withheld ; and aAer advocating these public beneits 
for five years, during which the journal had become a 
property of the saleable value of iS 40,000, yielding 
a clear nett income of iS 8,000 a year, Mr* Bucking- 
ham was most cruelly and arbinrarily b«Mshed imn 
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lBdia« by the temporary Governor- General, without 
trial, hearing, or defeocet for simply advocating, for 
his fellow^subjects there, the same rights as are en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of all our other colonies in 
every other part of the world. 

On Mr. Buckingham's return to England he de- 
voted iiimself for six years to the publication of his' 
principal work, ^^ The Oriental Herald^^^ which ex- 
tended to twenty-three octavo volumes, of about 500 
pages each, and which, published in monthly parts, at 
5«. each, had an extensive circuliition, and produced 
a great effect, in all the mercantile and manufacturing 
towns, in awakening the pubtic mind to the impor^ 
tance of opening the trade between Great Britain 
and China, then exclusively in the hands of the East 
India Company. 

This publication, which first scattered the seeds ot 
this great question, was followed up by Mr. Buck- 
ingham's making a journey through almost every 
part of England, Scotland and Ireland, in which he 
was occupied for four years, and during which it is 
calculated that he addressed, in the various crowded 
audiences assembled in erery place to hear bis Leo« 
tures, not less than 600,000 persons, besides excit<> 
ing public discussion in the newspapers of every 
town, which, must have spread the information con- 
veyed by his addresses to the eyes and ears of se* 
vesal millions more. 

When he visited Sheffield with this object, his'dis- 
oouraes made so deep an impression on the minds of 
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the idhabitanUt that, though he wai not personallf 
knowD to a single individual among the 100,000 per- 
sona inhabiting that town, and though he had no con- 
nection with it by property, kindred, or business, he 
was chosen as a candidate ; and notwithstanding the 
opposition of three local candidates, all natives ofthe 
town, and persons of great intelligence and high repu- 
tation, Mr. Buckingham was successfully returned, 
and has ever since sat as one of the first representa- 
tives of Sheffield, enjoying the support and esteem of 
ail classes- of its inhabitants. 

Mr. Buckingham's labors in Parliament have been 
directed to the accomplishment of liberal and benevo- 
lent objects. He has lived to see the adoption of 
all his views with respect to India,— the trading mo- 
nopoly of the India Company being abolished, the 
burning of widows alive in India put down, the reve- 
nue derived from idolatry suppressed, the freedom 
of the Press established, the right of settlement in 
India admitted, trial by jury secured ; and in shortt 
all those views, for the advocacy of which he wns 
banished and despoiled of his splendid property, now 
embodied in the new Indian Charter, and that for 
which he was punished, as if it were treason, now 
made the law ofthe land ! 

The abolition of impressment and flogging in the 
Navy and Army, were also subjects to which Mr. 
Buckingham directed his legislative attention; and hi* 
speeches on the former question led to the passing 
an Act to encourage the voluntary enlistment of sea- 
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men. During the last session of Parliament, he suc- 
ceeded in carrying a Bill through both Houses, the 
object of which was, to relieve authors and publishers 
from the heavy tax to whiph they were subjected, by be* 
ing obliged to give eleven copies of every printed work 
gratuitously to eleven specified Universities, and other 
public bodies. By Mr. Buckingham's Bill, these ele- 
ven copies were reduced to five. His labors as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Shipwrecks, and the valu- 
able Report, which proceeded from his pen, mark 
liini again as the friend of his early profession, and of 
the lives and property of his f(^lk>w-men. 

But that which will endear his name to the readers 
of this publication, more than either ef the underta- 
kings before adverted to {valuable and commendable 
as these are,) is the introduction, which be was the 
first who had the courage to make, of the great ques- 
tion of TEMPSRANCE into the House of Commons. 
In the Session of 1834 Mr. Buckingham made his 
celebrated speech in moving for a Select Committee 
to inquire ii^to the causes and consequences of the 
habits of Intemperance, which made so powerful an 
impression on the House, that, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the government, Mr. Buckingham car- 
ried his motion by a large majority. 

The evidence collected by that Committee is fa- 
miliar to most of our readers. It was such as no- 
thing but an authorized Parliamentary Tribunal could 
have called forth, as it embraced facts from all parts 
of the country, and from the best informed parties in 
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OUTLINE OP 
FUTURE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



The following Explanation of the Objects of Mr. 
Buckingham's future Voyages and Travels are 
extracted, with some omissions, from a Farewell 
Letter, recently addressed by him ** to the Brit- 
ish People,'^ ^ 

FBLLOW-roUNTRTM£N,^ Lmiwi, My, 1837. 

L AM soon about to leave your shores, and though 
not, I hope, for ever, yet for some few years, at 
least, as no shorter jperiod of time would enable me 
to accomplish the objects for which my new Voya* 
ges and Travels will be undertaken. 

Before I again embark, therefore, upon that Ocean, 
which, as it was the cradle of my earliest years, 
seems destined to be the scene of my latest labors, if 
not perchance my grave, permit me to cast a brief re- 
trospect over the past, and then lay before yon my 
hopes and designs for the future. 

It is now fourteen years since I returned from In- 
dia, after a lengthened absence from my home, the 
whole of which had been passed in Voyages through 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, 
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and the Persian Gulf ; and in Travels over Kgypt, 
Arabia^ Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia,-*-terminated 
by a visit to our Indian possessions of Bombay, Cey* 
Ion, Madras, and Calcutta ; in the latter of which I 
resided for several years. 

The New Series of Voyages and Travels on which 
I am now about to embark, will embrace new regions 
of observation and research ; but my investigations 
will be animated by the same spirit as that in which I 
traversed those portions of the globe which it has 
hitherto fallen to my lot to visit ; namely, a sincere 
desire to promote, to the utmost of my Hmited means, 
all such improvements as may have the effect of ele- 
vating the standard of human* happiness in every quar- 
ter of the world — in peace and charity with all man- 
kind. 

My first visit will be to the United States of Ameri- 
ca, in the principal cities of which it is my intention 
to deliver those Lectures on the Scriptural and Clas- 
sical Countries of the East, which have now been 
heard by nearly a million of persons in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Afler visiting the principal cities of America, and 
examining carefully and impartially every part of that 
rapidly advancing country, it is my intention next to 
visit the British possessions in the West, including 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Upper and Low- 
er Canada, and from thence to pass on to the West 
Indtfl Islands, and the Gulf of Mexico. 
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As the question of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans is one of the deepest interest to commerce 
and civilization, I purpose going across the Isthmus 
of Darien, and investigating its localities^ with a view 
to the formation of a competent practical opinion on 
the subject ; having already had the opportunitj of 
personally examining with great care the Isthmus of 
Suez, for the purpose of uniting the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean, and of showing its perfect practica- 
bility whenever it may be determined on by the rul- 
ing authorities, on whose decision it depends. 

Being thus on the shores of the Pacific, it is my 
intention to p«i\^s on from thence, either by the way of 
Panama, Acapulco, or Lima, to China'; from thence 
by the Philippine Islanda to Australia and Van Die- 
mens Land ; and after visiting the principal stations 
in the eastern Archipelago, including the Moluccas, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, proceed onward by Ma- 
lacca and Singapore to India, combining throughout 
this portion of my route the occupations of the travel- 
er, the navigator, and the merchant ; collecting the 
most accurate information respecting each of the pla- 
ces visited, and defraying the expenses of such in- 
vestigations, whether hydrographical, scientific, mo- 
ral, or commercial, by actual operations of trade and 
barter by the way. 

After this, I hope to return again to Europe, by 
way of the Red Sea, the Isthmus of Suez, and the 
Mediterranean, re-visiting, probably, Egypt, Pales* 
tine, Syria, Asia Minor, Constantinople, and the 
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Black Sea, the contineDt of 6reece« and the islands 
of the Archipelago ; and after traversing Sicily, Italy* 
and the Adriatic, return home by Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and France. 

It will be in the recollection of many, that, in the 
year 1830, 1 brought before the public the plan of a 
Yoyage round the Globe, which was proposed to be 
undertaken at the public expense, for the accomplish- 
ment of several great public objects, the most promi- 
nent of which were the following : 

1. To make accurate surveys of such coasts and 
islands as were least known in the Eastern seas, with 
>a view to the safety of navigation, and the preserva- 
tion of life and property from shipwreck. 2. To as- 
certain the commercial wants and resources of such 
new countries as might be visited, with a view to 
the better regulation of commercial enterprise?, and 
to the prevention of those ruinous losses which re- 
sult from overtrading and speculating in ignorance 
of facts. 3. To make scientific observations on the 
geology, mineralogy, botany, and natural history of 
the countries inspected, and bring home collections 
firom each. 4. To distribute among the natives of 
such countries, models and designs of the roost ap« 
proved agricultural and mechanical operations of our 
own country ; specimens of domestic buildings and 
social arrangements ; elementary books on medicine, 
diet, and the useful arts, to be translated into the na- 
tive tongues ; seeds, plants, horticultural implements 
and ordinary tools, with descriptions of their re- 
spective uses. 
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This plan was approved and commended by a 
large number of the most distinguished members of 
the royal family and nobility, as well as of the lead- 
ing men of science in England and France : and 
was only prevented from being put into execution at 
the time, by the political excitement and changes 
arising out of the French Revolution of that jear. 
Though never resumed by England since, the same 
plan has been adopted and acted upon by the 
French, the Russian?, and the Americans, each of 
whom have now an Exploratory Expedition, founded 
on nearly the same planr traversing the Eastern 
Seas. 

It is now of course too late, to recover the noble 
opportunity which has been lost to us of being the 
first in the field, as other nations have preceded us 
in that which Great Britain — ^as the first maritime 
nation of the globe, and possessing more marine 

colonies than all the kingdoms of the earth united-^ 
ought to have been the first to originate and achieve. 
But I advert to the proposed Expedition of 1830, 
first, to prove that this present Voyage of Explora- 
tion is no new thought of mine ; and next, to show 
that its peculiar and unique feature of combining 
Philanthropy and Instruction to other nations, with 
Discovery, Science, and Commerce for our own, 
may consistently be made the guide of those future 
operations which I may now be enabled to conduct, 
with more limited resources, and, consequently, on 
a more limited scale. The motto I have chosen 
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for the first proposed exhibition was, '* Discovery-—- 
Commerce — Civilization ;" and by this, as far as 
practicable, I am still willing to steer. But to give 
greater precision and clearer explanation of the kind 
of Civilization which I hope to advocate and advance 
by my individual efforts through the track I have 
now marked out, I shall define it as embracing chief- 
ly the promotion of " Temperance — Education — 
Mercy — and Peace." 

The most fertile sources of crime and misery, in 
every country and clime, appear to me to be Intem- 
perance. Ignorance, National and Sectional Animo- 
sities, Barbarous Superstitions, Sanguinary Punish- 
ments, Oppressions, Piracies, and War ; and the 
abatement of these, and the substitution of their op- 
posites, is the most effectual Reform that can be ac- 
complished on earth. During my future course, 
therefore,' whether in America or our Colonies — 
through the Pacific or in the Australian Seas — in 
China, India, and the Arabian Gulf— in the isles of 
the Mediterranean, or on the Continent of Europe, I 
shall seek for and profit by every occasion I can 
command, to advocate the four great Moral Objects 
I have named : — by recommending and assisting in 
the promotion of Temperance Societies, and Infant 
and Adult Schools ; — by communicating the arts 
connected with Printing where these may be at pre- 
sent unknown, and establishing Periodical Journals 
for the diffusion of Useful Information and the advo- 
cacy of Philanthropic Improvements ; — by teaching 
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the advantages of union and co-operation in the for- 
mation orCoraroercial Associations and Friendly In* 
stitutions, tending to bring hostile nations into more 
frequent communication through the mutually bene- 
ficial channel of unfettered commerce, and to bring 
opposing sections of nations into more familiar in- 
tercourse through the reciprocally advantageous me- 
dium of social meetings : so that each may benefit by 
a free interchange of their respective products, and a 
free utterance of> their respective thoughts ; — by vis- 
iting captives and prisoners, as well as courts and 
camps — ^in order to effect, if possible, by remon- 
strance and persuasion, a relaxation of the too bk>ody 
and barjbarous punishments which unhappily every 
where prevail, and to show by example as well as 
precept, how much more powerful is the law of love 
than that of fear, and how much more desirable the 
' reformation than the torture of any human being, 
both for the sake of the individual victim, and of so- 
ciety ttt large, as well as for the glory of Him ** who 
desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should turn from his wickedness and live ;'' — and 
above all, by pressing on the heads of GovernmentSt 
as well as on every class of the community, the ruin- 
ous and destructive policy of War, so revolting to all 
the best feelings of our nature, so subversive of the 
best interests of society, so*contrary to the precept 
and example of Him who commanded us to ^^do> 
unto others that which we would they should do unto 
usy and who taught us, when we prajr, to ask thai 
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oar trespasses might be forgiven **as we forgive 
those who trespass against us." 

Believing, however, that there are in Great Britain 
manj thousands who feel as sincere and earnest a 
desire to promote all these objects s^s myself, and 
who will consequently take the deepest interest in 
their progress ; and knowing hy experience that fre- 
quent communications are essential to keep alive 
the flame of sympathy, without which co-operation 
can never be permanently secured, it is my intention, 
instead of waiting according to the usual custom for 
the period of my return, before the result of these re- 
searches is communicated to the world, to transmit 
for publication in London, the manuscripts of mj 
Journals, whenever they are sufficient to form a sin- 
gle work, which will probably be at intervals of some 
few months apart, while the subjects are fresh, and 
the interests warm ; — for if good is to be effected 
by their publication, the sooner they can appear, at 
reasonable intervals of time, the better: — and if it 
should so happen that disease or shipwreck should 
terminate my earthly career before the complete ac- 
complishment of the Voyages and Travels proposed, 
there will be this further advantage in their progres- 
sive publication, that what has been already effected, 
will not be either altogether lost, or confided to other 
hands to send forth with all its imperfections unre- 
deemed, f 

I have thought it due to jou, my fellow-country- 
men, whom I am now soon about to leave for so 
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Jong a period of Ihne, io explain to you thus publicfjr 
and frankly the circumstances of the past, on which 
this resolve is founded, and the grounds of hope on 
tvhich I chiefly rely for the future. 

That I may be permitted to return among yon 
i^in to spend the^vening of my days ; and that 
those days, whether few or many, may be ever dero- 
ted to the promotion of the best interests not of Eng- 
l&lld merely, nor even of Europe, but of the whole 
human family, as children of one great Father, bound 
^ to love one another ;'* and to unite cordially with all 
who will join in the pursuit of ^ whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
tyngs are just " — ^is the sincere and earnest prayer of 

Tour faithful friend, 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
a& SI. /ame«'f Street, 
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